FOOD TO DRINK: James F. Brownlee 
Steps from vice-president in charge of 
sales of General Foods to the presidency 
of Frankfort Distilleries, of Louisville. 
He entered GF in 1928; before then 
he was s.m. of American Sugar Refining. 


iH. Dric 1d not 
agreement, See Page 54 


CHEERY: Pleasing to eye and hand are these 
‘Balanced’ kitchen gadgets of the Washburn 
Company. The metal knob on the ice-pick keeps 
it from rolling and cracks ice. Designer: 
Henry Dreyfuss. See ‘Designing to Sell.” 
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CALIFORNIA, HERE | COME: Henry Ford wishes Jim Rooney, driver of the 2,000 000th 

good luck as he leaves the city hall of Dearborn, hound for the California-Pacific te coord tn 
eer agg at San Dieno. Mayor Clyde Ford and Edsel Ford, at right, are looking on. 
robably the latter is recalling with some satisfaction that the 2,000,000th V-8 is the 
one-millionth Ford produced in less than 12 months and the 23,000,000th Ford ever built. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


6,000 Years ago in EGYPT 
it took 500 Years for a book to circulate 


Egypt's great civilization grew out of 


the just laws set down in the Memphite Drama, a book written gooo years before Christ's birth. 


Six THOUSAND years ago 
the priests of the lower Nile were composing the 
Memphite Drama—a manuscript written to give the 
people of Egypt their first manual for religious ob- 
servances—their first statutes governing courts of 
justice, their first codes regulating conduct. 

But neither those priests nor their children’s chil- 
dren —for generation after generation — were to see 
these laws put into practice. Printing—even the mak- 
ing by hand of multiple copies —was undreamed of 
in those days. Therefore it took the ideas in this 
single manuscript five hundred years to reach the 
aristocracy at court and travel from them to the 
provincial nobles and the masses of people. 

To us living in this generation such a lapse of time 
between the creation of laws and their enforcement 
seems inconceivable! Yet were it not for the devel- 
opment of printing—that basis of all communication 
—the world today would be as slow to progress as 
it was six thousand years ago. 

By far the greatest advances in printing have come 
about in the past 63 years—the period which spans 
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NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue - 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


the activity of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation from 
the time it started making paper to the present when 
it has developed Kleerfect, the most modern of all 
printing papers, and today’s answer to the problem 
of finding a medium for more rapid, more econom- 
ical, more effective communication. 

Kleerfect is the Perfect Printing Paper because 
in it two sidedness of color and surface have been 
conquered for all practical purposes — and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides assured. 

Kleerfect’s neutral color offers new freedom from 
glare... makes text more legible. . . insures the most 
effective reproduction for all types of illustrations and 
colors of printing inks. 

Equally important: Kleerfect’s strength is ample for 
the speed of modern presses and its unusual opacity suf- 
ficient to preventtshow through” of even heavy solids. 

To appreciate fully the revolutionary printing 
possibilities and economies Kleerfect makes possible, 
examine samples of printing on Kleerfect and get 
price quotations. A request to our advertising office 
in Chicago will bring them to you. 
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Food Manufacturers Pay 


A & P’s $6,000,000 Ad Bill 


A & P Ads Feature 
House Brands Over 
National Brands 


National Advertisers Pay 
for Promotion of A & P 
Private Brands? 


The annual bill for printed adver- 
tising of the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company is approximately 
$6,000,000, according to the testimony 
of Charles W. Parr, assistant to the 
chief purchasing agent of the chain. 

Manufacturers, through special ad- 
vertising allowances, gave $6,105,000 
to the chain last year. Among the 
large companies the advertising allow- 
ances included: 


(Continued on page four) 


A&P FOR FOOD VALUES 


Look at These! 
I iB 


SB Siteed Bread 
Big Twist 2+ 9c 
CRANDMOTHER’S ICED NUT 


Raisin™**".%510¢ 
Ketchup ut 18¢ 


REIN PREPAR 


FINEST CREAMERY 


BUTTER 


2 bs. 47¢ 


SUNNTFIELD 


Spaghetti325¢ | FLOUR 
i 79ee> *1.55 


WHEATIES 


ALL (EXCEPT CONSOMMB 
aND CLAM CHOWDER) 


Heinz sors 2 =, 25¢ 


LINE BAKED 


Beans 3:35 25c 


MEINE CMILE 


Sauce ™*  23¢ 


AEINE RICE 


Flakes ""*  10¢ 


PILLSBUL YS BNOW SHEEN 


CakeFlour?:2*25¢ od | 


POLK'S FANCY 


Grapefruit 3:%°25¢ F 

Olives “fa 29c¢ | FRUITS & VEGETABLES 
MAKE JELLY WITE e 
Pen-Jel 2 3% 25¢ | WATERMELONS 


RRAPT 


Cheesen 19¢ 


TANGLEFOOT FLY 


Paper 2™°* 15¢ 


CRYSTAL WHITS 


th 39c 


PURE GOLD 


Lemons oz. 15c 


Soap 6 ith 28¢ Pear coi 
Palmolivetuam 17¢ | OFanges 2dez. 37¢ 
Sunbrite 3°" 13¢ | Cabbage 3lbs. 10¢ 


COFFEE o Lbs. 45¢ 
KELLOGG’S FREE DEAL 


4! 8 ot. Pkg. Corn a And Receive 
(1 Pkg. Wheat Krispies Att 7Q¢ one Pkg. Pep 
(1 Phg. Rice Krinpice =} FOR, Free 


The A. & P. spends $6,000,000 
annually for newspaper advertising. 
Manufacturers give them $6,105,000 
for advertising allowances. Are the 
manufacturers paying for the plug- 
ging of competing A & P private 
brands? 
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“Super-Lobby” Congressional Inquiry 
Discloses First Official List 
of Special Contracts 


Some Pay 2%; Others as Much as 20% 


Testimony of Great Atlantic and 
Pacific officials before the Special 
Committee to Investigate the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation brought out the 
fact that the A & P collects from 343 
manufacturers and others from whom 
it purchases goods some $6,000,000 as 
advertising allowances, but that no 
accounting is rendered for advertising 
done. 

The exact 1934 total of advertising 
allowances was $6,105,000, plus brok- 
erage earnings of about $2,000,000. 
This figure, according to the testimony 
of F. W. Gundrey, of A & P’s pur- 
chasing department, is the grand total 
“of every kind and character of re- 
bate or every advantage” secured by 
the chain through special contracts of 
any kind with manufacturers. 

The special committee of Congress 
is headed by Wright Patman, Texas, 
who is author of a pending bill de- 
signed to strip from the chains certain 
of the advantages they enjoy over the 
independent operator. Other commit- 
tee members are Bloom, N. Y.; Lucas, 
Ill.; Dockweiler, Calif.; McLeas, 
N. J.; Cole, N. Y., and Boileau, Wis. 

Charles W. Parr of the A & P testi- 
fied that the chain operates about 
15,200 stores and that buying is done 
through 1 office in San Francisco, 1 
in Seattle, 1 in Minneapolis, 1’ in Mil- 
waukee, 3 in Chicago, 1 in Rochester, 
1 in New Orleans, 1 in Baltimore, and 
2 in New York City. 

Sales for the fiscal year ending Feb- 
ruary 28 were $842,015,871, and pur- 
chases are estimated at 80% of that 
amount or, roughly, $674,000,000. The 


$6,105,000 received from manufac- 
turers as advertising allowances rep- 
resents a trifle more than .9% of the 
wholesale value of total sales. With 
the $2,000,000 brokerage fee added the 
“specials” come to 1.2% of A & P total 
purchases (including, of course, their 
own brands, green vegetables, meat, 
etc.). 

Much of the testimony dealt with 
contractual relations between the 
A & P and the General Foods Cor- 
poration. Mr. Parr testified that 
under an arrangement made in May, 
1934, to run for one year, and which 
was renewed this May but not for a 
full year, the manufacturer paid the 
chain $360,000 a year, with payments 
of $30,000 monthly, and this was sup- 
posed to be based on 5% of their total 
purchases. Mr. Parr testified that he 
thought the total purchases from Gen- 
eral Foods last year amounted to 
about $9,000,000. The contract made 
was drawn up by the manufacturer, 
but the testimony indicated that most 
of the special contracts were on forms 
prepared by the A & P, and that the 
following was an exact form of that 
contract. 


Advertising agreement made this ...... 
Gay GE Dies WD, bi vhs 0b 600-000 0006008 ° 
a corporation duly organized and existing 
under the laws of the state of .......... ‘ 
party of the first part (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘advertiser’’) and The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., party 
of the second part (hereinafter referred 
to as the “‘distributor’’). 

Witnesseth: Whereas the distributor 
owns and operates approximately 15,000 
retail stores in the United States and 
Canada for the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and household supplies; and 

Whereas the distributor has rendered, 


(Continued on page four) 


SALES MANAGEMENT was able to secure one of the few carefully 
guarded official “Committee Print-Unrevised” reports of the July 9 hearings 
of the investigation of the trade practices of big-scale retail and wholesale 


buying and selling organizations. 
for general distribution. 


The document is not in printed form 


The editors secured the details of the hearings after the regular forms 
of this July 15 issue were on the press, but because of the value of the 
material to our readers we have prepared this special insert. We believe that 
subscribers will find the details of the allowances given by 343 manufacturers 


of special interest. 


Advertising Allowances and 


Brokerage Contracts Between 
A & P and 343 Manufacturers 


Airy nw Foods, cake flour, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Alabama-Georgia Syrup, sirup, 15-cent 
case flat and quantity per cent included. 

Alaska Packing Co., salmon, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Alexander & Baldwin, pineapple, 5 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

American Ammone, Ammo, 10 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

American Chicle, gum, 20 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. 

American Diamalt, malt sirup, 35 cents 
case on quantity scale. 

American Molasses Co., molasses, quan- 
tity scale 1-5 per cent. 

American Pop Corn, pop corn, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Andrea Process, onion salt, 10 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Angelus-Campfire, marshmallows, quan- 
tity scale 3-5 per cent. 
. P. W. Paper, toilet paper, $100 per 
month flat and per cent advertising al- 
lowance, 

Arbuckle Bros., Yukon coffee, $200 per 
month flat and 5 per cent additional. 
Armour & Co., regular line, 3 to 7 per 
cent on canned meats advertising allow- 
ance; fresh meats, one-half per cent 
quantity, allowance if purchases total 


Atlantis Sales Co., line, quantity scale 
5-7 per cent. 

Atmore & Son, line, 8 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. 

B. T. Babbitt, line, quantity scale 15-80 
cents per case. 7,500-17,500 (case). 

Baker-Bennett-Day, nuts, 5 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Baker Food Products, canned meats, 5 
per cent for brokerage. 

Ball Bros., general support, payment at 
end, advertising allowance. 

Barron-Gray, fruit cocktail, 5 per cent 
brekerage. 


Beechnut Pays 7% 


Battle Creek Food, line, 5 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. 

Beechnut Packing, bacon, coffee, biscuit, 
quantity scale 7 per cent for over $200,- 
000; candy, gum, $7,000 per month flat 
advertising allowance; line, $10,000 per 
year flat advertising allowance. 

Bell, Wm. G., seasoning, quantity, 5 per 
cent for 30,000 dozen over. 

Berst-Foster-Dixfleld, toothpicks, 3 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Best Foods, Nucoa, gay scale, 0-1c 
per pound, 2-10 million pounds; B. B. 
pickles, 5 per cent advertising allow- 
ance and quantity; mayonnaise, 5 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Beyer, W. L., dog food, 5 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Black Flag Co., insecticide, 12% per cent 
quantity. 

Blue Moon Cheese, cheese, 5 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Borden Sales, cheese, $30 to $50 per thou- 
sand for 500 to 700 and over a thousand; 
Eagle M. M. M. chocolate, $1,500 per 
month flat advertising allowance. 

Boston Food Products, 5 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. 

Boston Molasses, molasses, 1-5 per cent 
for 3,000 to 15,000 cartons. 

Brill Co., H. . E. Z Freeze, 5 cents 
per dozen advertising allowance. 

Brillo Manufacturing Co., Brillo, 10 per 
cent advertising allowance. ; 
Brown Son, Wm., 5 per cent advertising 

allowance. 

Buckeye Soda, Novite, 15 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. eS 
Bunte, candy, 5 per cent advertising 

allowance. 

Jos. Burnett, extract, 5 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. . 
Burnham & Morrill Co., line, $1,237.75 per 
month flat and 5 per cent adjustable for 

advertising. : 

Burry Biscuit, line, 5 per cent advertising 
allowance. 

Burton Morrow, extracts, $2,000 flat for 
advertising allowance. 

Burch Biscuit Co., biscuits, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

California Animal Products, dog food, 4 


per cent brokerage; dog food, 5-7 per 
cent $200,000—$300,000. 

California Packing Corporation, Del 
Monte, 5 per cent pur. contract. 

California Prune & Apricot, Sunsweet, 
3-7% per cent 5 to 10 million pounds. 

California Sanitary Co., Ltd., olives, ripe, 
10 per cent for advertising allowance. 

Canada’s Pride Products, Milco Malt, 25c 
case for advertising allowance. 

Candy Crafters, candy, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Cargill, W. H., sirup, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Castleberry’s Food Co., canned meats, 5 
per cent brokerage. 

Chappel Brothers, dog food, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance plus 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Chef Boiardi, line, 5 per cent for adver- 
tising allowance. : 

Chinese Trading Co., line, 10 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Chocolate Sales, Hershey line, $5,000 a 
month flat for advertising allowance, 
Church & Dwight, sodas, 10 per cent sal 
soda and 3 per cent bicarbonate of soda. 
Clapp, Harold, Inc., -baby foods, 5 per 

cent for advertising allowance. 

Clark Bros. Chewing Gum, gum, 11 cenjs 
a box for advertising allowance. 

Clayton, S. C., fruit sirup, 10 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Cleveland Cleaner, wall-paper cleaner, 5 
per cent for advertising allowance. 

Climaline Co., Cl. & Bowlene, $11,000 per 
year with 5 per cent adjustable. 

Climax Cleaner Manufacturing Co., 
cleaner, 40 cents gross for advertising 
allowance. 

Clorox Chemical, Clorox, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Coast Fish, dog food, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance plus 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, line, Palm Olive 
and Octagon, 30 gross, others 15 cents 
a box. 

College Inn, line, 5 per cent for advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Columbus Packing Co., 1 per cent lard, 
fresh and S. P. and D. S. meats; 2 per 
cent smoked meats; 5 per cent sausage; 
and special brokerage. 

Comet Rice Co., rice, 10 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance; flakes, 15 per cent 
for ac ser mg | allowance. 

Corn Products, line, $5,000 month for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Cracker Jack Co., cracker jack, 3-5 per 
cent $25,000 and over quantity allow- 
ance. 

Cranberry Canners, sauce, 2% per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Crosse & Blackwell, line, 50 cents per 
store once a year for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Crown Cork & Seal, caps, 5 per cent and 
5 per cent for advertising allowance. 


5% from Cudahy 


Cudahy Bros. Co., canned meats, 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Curtice Bros., catsup, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Dairy Sealed, Inc., container milk, 2 per 
cent cash discount. 

R. B. Davis, baking powder, 4 to 514 per 
cent on $50,000 to $87,000; Cocomalt, 
Cutrite Wax, 5 per cent advertising 
allowance, 

Decker, Jacob E., canned meats, 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Derby Foods, Inc., canned meats, 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Detroit Soda Products, sal soda, less than 
carload, 10 per cent and 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance; carload, 10 and 
10 per cent; baking soda, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Diament, Inc., candy, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Diamond Match, Signal, 7511 contract 
price; S. A. W., published quantity dis- 
count. 

Dif Corporation, Dif cleaner, 10 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Drackett Products Co., line, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Duff, P. & Son, Palmetto Mol., 10 cents 


per case for advertising allowance; Duff 


Reg. Mol., 20 per cent to 30 cents per 
case on 10,000 to 30,000 cases; mixes, 5 
per cent for advertising allowance, 

Duffy Malt Co., prune juice, 5 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Dunlop Mills, corn meal, 10 cents per hun- 
dredweight for advertising allowance. 
Durkee Famous Foods, cocoanut, 1 per 
cent (G. F. M. memo.); salad dressing, 
etc., 74% per cent for advertising and | 
per cent additional for increase; Con- 
tanina oil, 10 cents gallon for manufac- 

turing purposes, 

Durkee Mower, Marsh, fluff, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Eavenson & Son, Inc., soap, 30 cents per 
gross for advertising allowance. 

Educator Bis. Chicago, line, 10 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Edwards, E. H., marshmallows, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

Fancier Foods, Inc., dog food, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance plus 5 
per cent brokerage. 

Fred Fear, dyes, 5 per cent for advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Federal Washboard, washboards, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance; wash- 
boards, for 14,000 dozen 5 Q. 

Ferry Morse Seed, seed, 15 to 20 per cent 
if stocked in 1,000 to 8,500 stores. 

Fitzpatrick Bros., soaps, 3 te 5 per cent, 
$250,000 to $400,000. 

Flako Food, crusts, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Fleer, F. H., gum, 10 per cent for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Ford, J. B., cleaner, 30 to 50 cents per 
case on 5 to 25,000 cases. 

Foster Canning Co., dog food, 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Franck Hein, chicory, 2 to 3 per cent on 

Friend Bros., line, 5 per cent for adver- 
tising allowance, 

Fuji Trading Co., Chinese products, 10 
per cent for advertising allowance. 

Gem Products Sales Co., laundry powder, 
5 per cent for advertising purposes. 


G.F.—$30,000 Monthly 


General Foods Corporation, line, $30,000 
flat for advertising allowance a month, 
or 5 per cent discount for advertising; 
Baker’s Chocolate, $0.666 per carton 
Q. D. (entire trade). 

Giroux Co., Inc., sirups and sauce, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

Gold Dust Corporation, honey, 1 to 5 per 
cent on 10,000 to 200,000 quantity; shoe 
polish, 66 to 84 cents per gross on $5,000 
to $25,000 gross quantity, $6,500 flat ad- 
vertising allowance; soaps 2% per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Golden Rossell Co., apple brandy, 40 cents 
per case for advertising allowance. 

Gold Medal Foods, Bisquick and Wheaties, 
$60,000 flat for advertising allowance. 

Good Luck Food, Inc., Good Luck prod- 
ucts, 5 per cent for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Gordon & Dilworth, marmalade, 6 cents 
per dozen for advertising allowance. 


Gorham & Co., polish, $1,600 flat in mer- . 


chandise (a). 

Gorton Pew, line, 5 per cent for advertis- 
ing allowance. 

Goudey Gum Co., gum, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Grocery Store Products, Kit. Bouquet, 5 
per cent for advertising allowance; 
Toddy, 5 per cent for advertising allow- 
ance; Foulds, $180 per month for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Gulden, Inc., mustard, $3,000 for 6 months 
for advertising allowance. 

Gumpert Co., desserts, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Hampton Cracker Co., crackers, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

Hansen’s Laboratory, Junket, $12,000 per 
year for advertising allowance. 

Harding, J. P., Inc., corned beef, 5 per 
cent brokerage; hash, 5 per cent broker- 


age. 

Haskins Bros. & Co., soaps, 5 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Hately Bros., lard, 5 cents per hundred- 
weight brokerage. 

Hecker, H. O., Co., package line, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

H. J. Heinz, line, 2 per cent for advertis- 
ing allowance with extra 1 for $4,000,- 


000. 

Hills Bros., dates, ete., 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance; grapefruit, 2% 
per cent for advertising allowance, ad- 
ditional 2% per cent if 50,000 cases; 
cranberry sause, 2% per cent for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Hines, J. R., canned stew, 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Hipolite Co., Marsh. Creme, 5 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Hires, C. E., extracts, 2 to 8 per cent 
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on 500 to 6,000 gross quantity. 

Hofherr Meat Co., corned beef, 2 per cent 
brokerage. 

Hofherr Meat Co., canned meat, 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Hormel, George, canned meats, 2 to 5 per 
cent on $50,000 to $200,000 or over; 
soups, 2 to 5 per cent on 25,000 cases 
to 175,000 cases or over. 

Hubinger Co., elastic starch, 74 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Houston, Tom, Co., peanuts, 5 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Hydrox Corporation, beverages, 6 to 10 
cents per case on 25,000 to 70,000 cases. 

Hygienic Products, Sani Flush, $15,000 
flat, with adjustment to 7% per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Hygrade Food, lard, 1 per cent for $10,- 
000 or over; smoked meats, 2 per cent 
for $5,000; sausage, 5 per cent for $5,000. 

Illinois Meat Co., canned meats, 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Illinois Nut Co., candies, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Ivanhoe Foods, Inc., mayonnaise, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

Jelke, John F., margarine, one-half cent 
per pound for advertising allowance. 
Jel Sert Co., flavorade, 5 per cent for ad- 

vertising allowance. 

Jersey Cereal, corn flakes, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Johnson, Robert A., fudge, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

Johnson, S, C., wax, $1,500 flat for adver- 
tising allowance (6 months only). 

Johnson Educator, line, 5 to 7 per cent for 
$300,000 to $800,000 or over. 

Kerr’s Butter Scotch, candy, $100 flat per 
month for advertising allowance. 

Kingan & Co., canned meats, 5 per cent 
for brokerage. 

Kirkman & Son, soap line; 10 cents per 
ease for advertising allowance. 

Kosto, freeze, 5 per cent for advertising 
allowance. 

Kraft Phenix Cheese, line, 2 to 3% per 
cent for $100,000 to $800,000 and an addi- 
tional 1% per cent for quantity. 

Kraft Phenix Cheese, milk chocolate, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

Kwik Set, Inc., Kwik Set, 7144 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

LaChoy Food Products, Chinese food, 5 
per cent for advertising allowance. 

Lamont-Corliss, candy, $2,000 per month 
for 6 months for advertising allowance. 

Larsen Co., canned vegetables and fruits, 
10 per cent for advertising allowance. 

Layton Pure Food, baking powder, 6 per 
cent for advertising allowance with ad- 
ditional 2 per cent for quantity. 


Lever Bros. — $275,000 


Lever Bros., soap, $275,000 flat for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, canned meats, 5 
per cent brokerage. n 

Liberty Cherry & Fruit, canned meats, 0 
per cent brokerage. 

Life Savers, Inc., candy, $7,625 flat, for 
advertising allowance. 

Liggett & Myers, Chesterfields, $1 per 
store per month for 7 months. 

Lindsay Ripe Olive Co., ripe olives, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

Lipton, T. J., tea,- 74% per cent for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Liquid Veneer Corporation, mops and pol- 
ish, 10 per cent for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Loudon Packing Co., doggie shampoo, 10 
per cent (JJM memo); doggie dinner, 5 
per cent brokerage; doggie dinner, $18,- 
000 flat for advertising allowance, 

Louisiana State Rice, rice, 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance, 

J. C. Lukens Brokerage Co., dog food, 5 
per cent brokerage. 

McAteer, thirst ade, 5 per cent for adver- 
tising allowance; dyes 5 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

McCormick & Co., insecticide, 5 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Mclilhenny, tabasco sauce, 5 to 10 per cent 
on 250 to 1,000 cases and over. 

McKenzie Milling, package flour, 3 per 
cent, additional 5 per cent for 40 per 
cent increase. 

Maillard Corporation, cocoa and chocolate, 
$30 per thousand for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Manes Food Products, cold slaw and 
beets, 5 per cent (JJM memo). 

Manhattan Soap, soap, 10 cents per box 
for advertising allowance. 

Marvin, W. H., dates, 6 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Dr. George C. Melody, dog food, 5 per 
cent for advertising allowance; dog 
food, 5 per cent brokerage. 

Metal Textile Co., cleaner, $2,000 flat for 
advertising allowance. 
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Mickelberry’s Food, canned meats, 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Miller & Hart, packing-house products, 
2% to 17% per cent per hundredweight. 

Minnesota Consolidated Co., canned corn, 
5 per cent advertising allowance. 

Minnesota Valley Canning, Del Maiz line, 
5 per cent for advertising allowance. 

Mione Manufacturing, polishes, 25 cents 
per gross for advertising allowance. 

Mitsubishi Shoki, crabmeat, 1 per cent for 
advertising allowance. 

. J. B., tea and coffee, $2,000 flat for 
advertising allowance. 

Jorrell, John, canned meats, 5 per cent 
brokerage; dog food, 5 per cent broker- 
age; 5 per cent for advertising allow- 
ance. 

Morris, Phillip, P. M. and Marlboros, 3 
per cent for advertising allowance. 

Morton Salt, salt, 15 cents per case (GFM 
Memo.) 

National Biscuit Co., line, 74% per cent by 
N. B. C. branch direct, and 1 per cent 
to 4% per cent by N. B. C. headquarters 
according to quantity bracket reached. 

National Foods, Inc., kiddie malt, 744 per 
cent for advertising allowance. 

Naylee Chemical Co., bleach, 10 per cent 
for advertising allowance. 

Newark Packing, sliced beef, 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Northern Paper, toilet paper, $5,500 flat 
for 3 months’ promotion. 


Oakite Pays 5% 


Noxon, Inc., Noxon Polish, 10 per cent 
tor advertising allowance, 

Oakite Products, Oakite, 5 per cent Oak- 
ite Prom.Cont . 

Oelerich & Berry, sirup, 5 to 10 per cent 
on $15,000 to $40,000 and over quantity 
discounts. . 

O. K. Potato, chips, 5 per cent for adver- 
tising allowance. 

Old Trusty Dog Food, canned dog food, 
5 per cent brokerage, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Oswego Candy, candy, 5 per cent for ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Paas Dye Co., dyes, 5 per cent advertising 
allowance. 

Pabst-ett Corporation, cheese, 244 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Pacific Coast Borax Co., borax, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Paist, F. M., candy, 5% cents a box ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Parson’s Ammonia Co., ammonia, 10 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Penick & Ford, molasses, 1 to 6% per 
cent, 5,000 to 115,000 cases and over, 
quantity discount; sirup, 1 to 6 per 
cent, 5,000 to 55,000 cases and over, 
quantity discount; My-T-Fine-Dessert, 1 
to 7 per cent, 500 to 75,001 cases and 
over, 15 cents case, advertising allow- 
ance; Southern Syrup, 3 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. 

Pen Jel Corporation, Pen Jel, 10 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Penn Dist. Co., dog food, 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Penn Tobacco Co., cigarettes, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Perkins Products, Kool Ade, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Peter Paul, Inc., candy, $6,000 a year flat 
for advertising. 

Pillsbury Flour, package flour, $15,000 for 
100,000 cases, quantity discount. 

Planters Nut & Chocolate, candy, $600 a 
year advertising allowance. 

Pomona Food. Co., pimientos, 5 per cent 
on 5,000-dozen minimum. 

Pompeian Olive Oil, olive oil, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Premier Pabst Co., malt extract, 10 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Prescott, H. L., polishes, $12,000 per year 
flat for advertising. 

Price Flavoring Extracts, extracts, 5 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

P & G Dist. Co., soaps, 15 cents case; 
Crisco, one-quarter cent per pound, plus 
$61,000 flat for advertising (DTB memo). 

Puhl, John, blueing, $300 per month flat 
for advertising. 

Pure Food Hansa, bouillon, 10 per cent 
advertising allowance; chicken products, 
$125 per month flat for advertising and. 
in addition, quantity scale 5 to 15 
cents on 5,000 to 40,000 cases. 

Randall Chicken Products, canned meats, 
5 per cent brokerage. 

Rath Packing Co., canned meats, 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Reid Union Dairy, milk, 2 per cent cash 
discount. 

Rich Prod. Corporation, dog food, 
cent advertising allowance and 
cent brokerage. ; 

Richardson & Robbins, R&R line, 2% per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Rival Packing Co., dog foods, 5 per cent 


per 
per 


5 
5 


brokerage and 5 per cent advertising 
allowance. 

Roberts & Oake, packing-house products, 
2% to 40 cents per hundredweight on 
200,000 to 12,000,000 pounds; pickled 
products, 5 per cent brokerage. 

Dr. W. S. Ross, dog and cat foods, 5 per 
cent to 6 per cent on $1 to $75,000 and 
over and 5 per cent brokerage. 

Rumford Co., line, 6 per cent advertising 
allowance, with 2 per cent additional! 
for increases. 

Runkel Bros., candy, 7 cents per box ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Runkel Bros., Runkomalt, 5 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Salada Tea Co., tea, $25,000 per year flat 

6 for advertising. 

Sakerno-Megowen Biscuit Co., biscuits 
and crackers, 5 per cent quantity dis- 

_ count. 

Scott Paper Co., toilet tissue, $1 per store 

, ber month advertising allowance. 

Seull, W. S., line, 5 per cent advertising 
allowance. 

Seminole Corporation ,tissue, 74% per cent 
advertising allowance and plus 5 per 
cent quantity. 

Shefford Cheese Co., cheese, 3 per cent 
; (JJM memo). 

Shotwell Manufacturing Co., mints, 5 per 

cent advertising allowance. 

Simmons, _T. N., Inc., dessert, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Skiddo Co., Inc., cleanser, 5 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Skinner Manufacturing Co., raisin bran, 

é 5 per cent advertising allowance. 

Smithfield Ham & Pr. Co., canned meats, 
5 per cent advertising allowance. 

Snider Packing Co., condiments, 5 per 
_ cent advertising ailowance. 

Solarine Co., polish and cleanser, 5 per 
cent advertising allowance. 
hb - S. Manufacturing Co., cleanser, 
$4,125 per quarter advertising allowance. 

Southern Molasses Co., molasses, 5 per 

_cent advertising allowance. 

Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., line, 5 to 6% per 
cent on $30,000 to $50,000 and over. 

Stahl-Meyer, Inc., sausages, etc., 5 per 
cent brokerage. 

Staley Sales, corn starch, 10 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Standard Brands, foil yeast, $144,000 a 
year advertising allowance, 10 per cent 
quantity discount; Chase & Sanborn’s 
coffee, $97,164 per year advertising 
allow; Tenderleaf Tea, $394 per 1,000 
advertising allowance; Royal Gelatine, 
$38,004 per year advertising allowance; 
Royal Baking Powder, $15,000 per year 
advertising allowance; Dr. Price aE emo 
Powder, $996 per year advertising allow- 
ance. 

Steele-Wallace Corporation, clothes pins, 
5 per cent advertising allowance. 

Stokely Bros., baby foods, 5 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Straub, W. F., honey, 2 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. 


Swift & Co.—3-5% 


Swift & Co., canned meats, 3 to 5 per 
cent on 200,000 pounds or over; 300,000 
pounds quantity discount. 

Tasty Yeast, Inc., Tastyeast, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Jos. Tetley, tea, 7% per cent advertising 
allowance. 

Texas Fig Co., preserved figs, 2%; to 5 
cents per dozen (Wil. memo.). 

Thinshell Products, cookies, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance; biscuits and 
crackers, 5 per cent advertising allow- 
ance; candy, 5 per cent advertising 
allowance. 

Thomson & Taylor, extracts, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance; pie spice, 5 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Three Minute Cereal, line, 2%4 to 10 cents 
per case advertising allowance. 

R. E. Tongue, fly ribbon, 5 per cent ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Tumbler Laboratories, polish, 25 cents per 
dozen advertising allowance. 

Tupman Thurlow, canned meats, 5 per 
cent advertising allowance; crab meat, 
6% per cent advertising allowance. 

Ultramarine Co., Bleachette, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance and in Q. of 1 to 
3 per cent for 10 to 30 per cent increase, 

Underwood, William, deviled ham, 5 per 
cent brokerage; line, $3,000 per year 
advertising allowance. 

United Packers, canned meats, 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Up-to-Date Candy, cough drops, 5 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Val Decker, packing-house products, 1 to 
5 per cent brokerage. 

Van Camp’s, con carne, 5 per cent adver- 
tising allowance. 

Vaughan Packing Co., dog food, 10 per 
cent advertising allowance. 


Vestal Chemical Co., floor wax, 10 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Victory Packing Co., dog foods, 4 per cent 
brokerage. 
Vogt, F. G., dog foods, 5 per cent broker- 
age; 5 per cent advertising allowance. 
Waggoner, Norman, olives, 10 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Walker Austex, hot tamales, 2% per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Welch Grape Juice Co., grape juice, $2,000 
advertising allowance for 6 months. 

Werner, Paul A., cigarettes, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. ; 

Wesson Oil & Snow Drift, oil, $5,000 per 
quarter advertising allowance. 

Weston, George, Ltd., biscuits, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

White King Soap Co., soap, 5 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Whitman, S., & Son, chocolate, 6 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Wilbert Products, ammonia, etc., 5 per 
cent advertising allowance. 

Wilbur-Suchard, candy, $200 per 1,000 ad- 
vertising allowance. 

Wilson & Co., canned meats, 5 per cent 
brokerage. 

Wright, J. A., silver cream, 10 per cent 
advertising allowance. 

Wrigley, William, gum, $7,000 per month 
advertising allowance. a 

Wrisley, Allen B., Olivilo, 10 to 15 cents 
a case of 7,500 to 15,000 and over. 

Zion Institutions and Independent Baked 
Goods, 5 per cent advertising allowance, 


Food Firms Pay 
A & P $6,000,000 
Advertising Bill 


(Continued from first page) 


during the year 1934, at the point of sale, 
certain special advertising and special dis- 
tribution service, supplementing the na- 
tional and local advertising of the adver- 
tiser, which special distribution service 
included periodic newspaper advertising, 
handbill advertising, perjodic feature store 
dsplays with the merchandise in a promi- 
nent position and readily accessible to 
consumers, as well as maintaining an ade- 
quate stock of the merchandise and @ 
prominent display of advertiser’s products 
in the stores where the local demand war- 
ranted it; 

Now, therefore, it is agreed that for 
advertising and for distribution service in 
the United States and Canada by the dis- 
tributor to the advertiser, and the further 
service by the distributor of periodically 
notifying its branches of the advertising 
and support to be rendered the adver- 
tiser’s products, all of which shall be 
substantially equal in character and qual- 
ity to similar advertising and distribution 
service rendered during the year 1934, the 
advertiser shall pay to the distributor on 
the following basis: } 

It is understood that the payments for 
advertising and distribution service herein 
mentioned are not to be considered in any 
way as part of the purchase price of the 
products of the advertiser. x 

This agreement is subject to all provi- 
sions of any NRA or AAA codes in effect 
during the life of said agreement and may 
be cancelled by either party upon written 
notice. 

Duration of agreement 


Accepted: 


The testimony showed that the 
monthly payments of General Foods 
were adjusted to make them 5% of 
the annual purchases, and Mr. Parr 
said, “I do not believe our accounting 
procedure provides for keeping a de- 
tailed record on the actual dollars and 
cents receipts from General Foods to 
show what we spent in advertising 
General Foods products.” He said 
that the payments for cooperative ad- 
vertising are credited to the different 
warehouses in proportion to their sale 
of General Foods products and that 
instructions to the warehouses were 
to spend these allowances in coopera- 


tive advertising and in featuring spe- 
cial sales for the manufacturer. 

The committee members were very 
much interested in an exchange of 
correspondence between General Foods 
and A & P officials on the subject of 
suggested minimum resale price sched- 
ules for GF products. The testimony 
showed that it is the policy of A & P, 
when they make an advertising con- 
tract with a manufacturer, “especially 
on advertised articles,” to cooperate 
as far as possible in running special 
sales at special prices “which may be 
so much or so little under our regular 
prices.” The witness (Mr. Parr) said 
that to a certain extent they expected 
to retail GF products at the prices 
suggested by the manufacturer—but 
that they must meet competitive situ- 
ations. 

An interesting point brought out by 
one of the A & P witnesses was that 
goods are billed to store managers at 
retail prices, and the store manager 
seldom knows the wholesale price of 
the goods and, as a rule, does not 
know whether the store is making or 
losing money. “He is interested in 
volume only.” 

While NRA codes were in existence, 
advertising allowances were banned in 
certain industries, but apparently this 
did not prevent A & P from getting 
the equivalent. Correspondence be- 
tween the San Francisco and New 
York offices of A & P indicated that 
it made no difference whether the 
allowance from a sardine manufac- 
turer was called brokerage or adver- 
tising. The New York A & P office 
told San Francisco: “Why not just 
send out a notice to them (division 
managers) advising them that the 5% 
allowance which you formerly re- 
ceived on purchases has been restored? 
You would not have to say whether it 
was brokerage, advertising allowance, 
or just what it was.” 

Since the heads of the six A & P 
divisions operate with a minimum of 
dictation ‘from the home office, and 
plan their own advertising and pro- 
motion campaigns, this would indicate 
that this special 5% discount might 
or might not be used for advertising 
purposes. 

The A & P inter-office correspond- 
ence dealing with the Hygrade Food 
Products Corporation showed that, be- 
cause of the attitude of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, the ar- 
rangement was changed from broker- 
age to quantity discount. Headquar- 
ters, under date of May 13, 1935, 
wrote as follows: 

Mr. J. W. Fraser, —s oS 


Care of Mr, T. A. Connors, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your May 8 answer to our 
May 1 inquiry on Hygrade Food Products 
Corporation. 

We note that while the previous ar- 
rangement was a straight brokerage 
arrangement, that outlined in your May 8 
letter indicates that it is to be called a 
quantity discount—1, 2, and 5 per cent, 
respectively, payable monthly. 

The manner in which this is drawn up 
could hardly be considered a quantity dis- 
count, as there are no quantities involved 
and in order to conform to the technical 
interpretation of the code, could this not 
be changed back to a brokerage basis, or 


procure an advertising contract to cover, 
which it appears to be? 

: Headquarters 

In May of this year there was 


another interesting exchange of let- 
ters between San Francisco and New 
York A & P offices, dealing with the 
Del Monte advertising allowance. San 
Francisco told of many discussions 
with Messrs. Barthold and Pratt of 
Del Monte (Mr. Barthold is chairman, 
Mr. Pratt, vice-president and sales di- 
rector), and advised New York that 
it could “do more with Mr. Barthold 
alone, as Mr. Pratt is rather stubborn 
on a great many matters, and I think 
if you will sit down and draw up the 
proposition you want for the coming 
year, Mr. Barthold is in the frame of 
mind to grant it. I am a little afraid 
that Mr. Pratt will be inclined to 
throw a monkey-wrench into the ma- 
chinery.” 

A & P witnesses could not be made 
to admit that they knew positively 
that A & P received a lower price 
than other chains or jobbers. They 
just didn’t know, they said. As long 
as the manufacturer showed discounts 
of any type on his invoices, they as- 
sumed that it was béing done with 
the trade generally. “Anything that 
does not show on the invoice, we in- 
sist that a definite contract be drawn 
up and we insist that it be for a defi- 
nite service, and we insist upon per- 
forming that service for which we are 
paid.” 

Representative Bloom interpreted 
this to mean that A & P generally 
operates with two contracts. “One is 
for what you get as a rebate or ad- 
vertising or distribution allowance, 
and the other contract is for the price 
for which the goods are sold (the reg- 
ular purchase order).” 


Typical A & P Ads 
Feature House Brands 


(Continued from first page) 
American Chicle Co.—20%. 
A. P. W. Paper—$100 per month. 


Arbuckle Bros.—$200 per ‘month and 5% 
additional. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co.—$7,000 per month 


on candy and gum. 
Burnham & Morrill Co.—$1,237.75 per 
month, 
Chocolate (Hershey)—$5,000 per 
month. 


Climalene—$11,000 per year. 

Corn Products—$5,000 per month. 

Crosse & Blackwell—50 cents per store per 
year. 

General Foods—$360,000 per year. 

Heinz—2% with extra 1% for $4,000,000. 

Hills Bros.—5%. 

Kirkman & Son—10 cents per case. 

Lever Bros.—$275,000 flat. 

Liggett & Myers—$1 per store per month 
for 7 months. 

Procter & Gamble—Soaps 15 cents case; 
Crisco 4% cent per pound; plus $61,000 
flat for advertising. : 

If all of the A & P promotion for 
manufacturers went into printed ad- 
vertising the manufacturers would be 
paying a steep price for their men- 
tions, as the typical A & P ad repro- 
duced herewith shows. It is only fair 
to state, however, that window and 
store displays, counter cards, counter 
and shelf arrangement, etc., can be 
very valuable considerations to any 
manufacturer. 


Sales 
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INCREASE 


It's good news to any wholesaler or dis- 
tributor when a manufacturer schedules 
advertising in the Oklahoman and Times, 
because when a salesman tells retailers a 
product will have Oklahoman and Times 
advertising behind it, they KNOW 
WHAT HE MEANS. 


They KNOW that when advertising for a 
product starts up in the Oklahoman and 
Times, their sales are going to start up, 
too. 


No other medium, or combination of 
mediums, at comparable cost can put a 
product's story into so many homes in 
this market . . . more than 90% circula- 
tion coverage in Oklahoma City; better 
than 60°, of the trade area's urban 
homes. No other mediums can so quickly 
and effectively translate advertising into 
action. 
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March 7, 1935 
ona oF 
TRIPLE “XXX” THIRST STATIONS 
The “klehoman and Times 
Fourth & Broadway 
Oklahoma City, Okle. 
ention: lr. J. I. Meyerson 


ear tir. Meyerson: 


I think that you and the members of your staff deserve this letter of ap- 
preciation for the splendid cooperation and assistance you have given us 
recently in our efforts to secure adequate advortising appropriations 
from the brewers of Atles, Blatz and Falstaff beers to keep them among 
the leading sellers in this market. 


‘ith the tremendous selling force of Oklahoman and Times advertising be- 
hind these beers during the coming months, we ‘mow that the road ahead 


—_ of us as distributors will be considerably smoother, Our salesmen will 


be more productive because Oklahoran and Times advertising influences 
dealers as well as consumers, 


We are going to ficht and fisht hard for ell the business we can cet but 
I am frank to admit that, with competition what it is, the beers that get 


anywhere in a distribution and sales way in this market in 1935, will 
need the persuasion of ample advertising in the Oklahoman and Times. 


I hope that our mutual efforts along these lines will be successful and 


I know that we can count on the same intelligent cooperation from you and 
your staff in the future that we have received in the past. 


Cordially yours, 


Woops 


TRIPLE “XXX” SERVICE—GAS, OILS, AND LUBRICANTS 


H.W. HARDY, Mawacer 
PRONE 2- 4214 
NW NORTH OEWEY 


P.°o BOx 1075 
OxcaHoma City, OKLa. 


February 13, 1935 


Dear Mr. Meyerson: 


You have asked us what our opinion 
is in regard to smoking tobacco sales in the State 
of Oklahoma during 1935. 


Because of tax conditions soon to 
exist in Oklahoma we predict that the sale of smok- 
ing tobacco and tobaccos manufactured for cigarette 
rolling purposes will increase from twenty five to 
forty percent for the year. Undoubtedly there will 
be a tremendous sale of cigarette rolling machines 
and tobaccos used in cigarette rolling machines in 
the next thirty to forty days. 


We are one of the largest cigarette 
and tobacco jobbers in Oklahoma and know that when 
> the Oklahoman and Times carry advertising on any 
product which we handle we are going to see sales in- 
crease, This is especially true of any new product 
introduced in this market. 


We believe that the general im- 
proved conditions in Oklahom in 1935 will be reflect- 
ed in increasing sales in «11 lines. 


It will certainly be advantageous 
to any manufacturer to plan promotion in the Oklahoma 
City market this year. 


Very truly yogrs, 


CHARLES M. DD 


H. W. Hardy, 
District Manarer. 
Mr. J. I, Meyerson 
Oklahoman and Times 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Air Mail Hits Soupy Weather 


Air mail out of Cambridge, Maryland, has been staggering of 
late—15,000 pieces during June, addressed to salesmen and 
jobbers in 47 states who sell Phillips’ 5-cent canned soups and 
other food products. But that’s nothing at all compared to what 
came back—orders for about a million cases of Phillips’ products 
more than were sold in June, 1934! 


It seems that in June the Phillips Packing Company, Inc., was 
a third of a century old. So it celebrated with an “air mail 
convention” in which every man was invited to participate by 
boosting his own quota. It was to be, says Col. Albanus Phillips, 
president, “a convention without hiccups; a convention that does 
not add to your expense account, or get your brain woozy keep- 
ing your story straight when you get home; a convention that 
won't mean a pile of mail to be answered with apologies after 
it's over.” 


In other words, everybody stayed right at home, plugging for 
orders while all the Phillipses—President Albanus, Vice-President 
Albanus, Jr., Vice-President Theodore—and others, sent out air 
mail “speeches” and hoop-la day by day by air. There were 
“speeches” by Governor Nice of Maryland, by the mayor of 
Cambridge, by other notables, and by the main office gang hungry 
for orders. 


In all, 12, pieces of red, white and blue air mail reached each 
man in the selling crew everywhere. The first burst of them 
were teasers. Then the “convention’’ got going. And reports 
of each day's results were tabulated—only each ‘“‘day’’ was a week 
long. One of the pieces enclosed a telegram purporting to be 
from a selling gent attending the “convention.” It read: 
“ARRIVED SAFELY STOP ENTHUSIASM AT HIGH PITCH 
STOP HECK YOU CAN’T STOP IT STOP KEEP ON YOUR 
TOES AND GET READY TO FIRE WITH BOTH BARRELS 
DON’T STOP.” 


Quotas were set for each “day,” aiming at a grand total of 
business a million cases above June of last year. Well, by the 
second “day” the boys were behind a matter of 108,700 cases. 
In two more “days” they were within 81,000 cases of their quota 
for that period. Then finally the “convention” came to its end 
in a mad whirl of air mail postage stamps and a great clatter 
of outgoing cans. 


Horseshoe Nails Return 


Although the zero-and-figures experts 
tell us that the horse and mule popula- 
tion of this country is 10,000,000 less 
than it was 15 years ago, the Fowler 
and Union Horse Nail Company is not 
worried. In fact, the company is feeling 
decidedly chipper. 


The Buffalo, New York, firm, oldest 
American maker of horseshoe nails, 
points to many weather vanes that in- 
dicate favorable trade winds: Racing is 


Better nails, better package 


now legal in 22 states, compared with four states five years 
ago. Flying hooves coming down the home stretch must have 
good nails in their shoes. Polo for moderate pocketbooks and 
horseback riding are becoming more popular. And the farme; 
is plowing with Dobbin, who eats home-grown feed, instead of 
gasoline that must be paid for with cash. With demand for 
workhorses greater than the supply, and prices 20% to 40% 
higher, more colts are trying spindling legs in farm barnyards 
than in a decade and a half. 


Fowler and Union began to feel the competition of truck and 
tractor in 1918, when the number of horses raised began that 
decline which didn’t stop until last year. With the tide starting 
to run in their favor, company officers decided to advertise their 
nails and to put them up in a distinctive, attractive container, 


Flagler Advertising Agency, of Buffalo, directed a business 
paper and direct mail campaign. A new package for each grade 
of nails, but with a family resemblance, astonished merchants 
who had carried the old boxes, unchanged for 25 years. Some of 
them objected. But when buyers saw an improved package they 
jumped at the correct conclusion that the product had been im- 
proved also. Orders rolled in. 


It was even necessary to hold up deliveries on some orders 
until a supply of the new cartons was available. One jobber went 
to the trouble of inventorying his stocks on hand for repackaging 
in the new containers. Every dealer consented to the delay. 


With sun shining again and banners flying, Fowler and Union 
rides forth confidently to talk about horseshoe nails. If you 


recall the ancient rhyme, great events hinged upon “All for the 
want of a horseshoe nail.” 


He Draws the Color Line 


A certain red pulls better than 50% of the total sales in the 10- 
cent toothbrush market. Red on a 25-cent toothbrush has practically 
no appeal, but amber has. 


White eggs sell successfully in blue-lined containers because 
blue imparts contrast to white. Similarly, brown eggs catch more 
eyes in white-lined containers. 


A big oil company with filling stations in China painted them 
white—just to be different. But in China white is the color of 
mourning. No Chinese wants to get oil for his car or lamp in an 
undertaking parlor. The experiment was an expensive one. 


It is with human quirks and fancies like these that Howard 
Ketcham deals. He is a “color engineer,” one of the few in a 
profession that is rapidly gaining in importance. Though still a 
young man—he’s only 32—Mr. Ketcham has been studying colors, 
finding which ones sell—and why—for many years. In 1927 the 
du Ponts commissioned him to go to Detroit and attempt to bring 
order out of the auto industry's color chaos. 


He found as many as eight different color variations on a single 
car. Many car builders had more than 20 models and changed 
colors every 90 days. The du Pont company carried some 13,000 
Duco colors in stock to meet motor makers’ prejudices and pre- 
dilections. To systematize this Joseph’s coat, Colorman Ketcham 
started publication of the “Automobile Col- 
or Index.” By convincing car builders of 
the value of color trends, he was able to 
secure each month a list of all colors used 
in production and the amount. This made 
it possible to show the consumer accep- 
tance of every automotive color family. 


Through his “newspaper” Ketcham 
campaigned for simplification. Today 
practically all cars are finished in a single, 
all-over color. Builders use as few as 
four colors and keep these in production 
for two or three years. (Cont. on page 48.) 
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Summer beauty preparations are 
becoming an important factor in the 
cosmetic field. Today more and more 
women know that there is such a 
thing as remote control of the sun. 
Who are these women? . . . how to 
reach them?—are your problems! 


Who are these women? Obviously 
they are younger women, the mod- 
ern mother like Mary Morton, with 
growing daughter, and older women 
with young ideas, 


How to reach them? The Chicago 
American reaches the type of woman 
who is beauty conscious and sus- 
ceptible to new ideas. One reason 
is: the American has the largest 
circulation in Chicago among young, 


MR. MANUFACTURER— 
what are YOU going t 


active women. Another reason is: 
editorially, we have educated our 
audience by a great number of ar- 
ticles devoted to the importance of 
special summer preparations for 
taking care of skin and beauty. 


For example, last year Donna Grace, 
our beauty editor, received 82,090 
inquiries. This year for the first 
four months she has received 23,032 
inquiries, many hundreds of these 
letters seeking information about 
summer preparations. This habit of 
“talking shop” with our editors is 
the best indication you could pos- 
sibly get about the value of the 
American as an advertising medium. 
A word to the wise is—Advertise. 
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--.- more Buying Power to you 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 
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Autos are by no means his sole concern. He designs colo; 
specifications for toy trains, tailway coaches, airplane interiors 
kitchenware—almost every product i is grist for his color mill. No 
long ago an officer of a Middlewestern street car company dropped 
into his office at 545 Fifth Avenue, New York. “Passengers 
complain that our cars are ungainly and hard to get on and off,” 
he told Ketcham. “We can’t afford to buy new rolling stock, by 
the traffic is dropping alarmingly. Can you help us?” 


Ketcham suggested that the cars be painted in a certain manner 
to give them the appearance of hugging the ground; that proper 
color would add length and grace. The skeptical utilities operator 
acted on the suggestion, rather against his judgment. Almost 
overnight passenger traffic perked up. Riders complimented the 
company on the “new, convenient cars.” 


There’s no magic about such performances, Ketcham insists. It 
just takes faultless vision, long experience, and a deep study of 
how colors hit the human eye. To find the exact type of colors 
to be combined for effective contrast he invented the “Colorscope,” 
an instrument that automatically reveals the complement of every 
hue. He also worked out a system whereby color specifications 
may be telegraphed, thus avoiding the delay in former methods 
of mailing sample cards. 


It is largely because of his pioneering that every automobile 
manufacturer now has an art and color department to direct this 
vital element in maintaining consumer acceptance. Eventually 
Colorman Ketcham hopes all other manufacturers will employ 
color engineers to tell them hues who in selling. 


Virgins on Their Feet 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes has decided that the Virgin 
Islands can be made self-supporting and has appointed Ralph 
Dellevie to see to it. Since the islands were acquired from Den- 
mark in 1917, Uncle Sam has had 10,000 additional mouths to 
feed. 


Dellevie will proceed to tell the rest of the country that the 
Virgin Islands are a “tourist paradise” comparable with Britain's 
Bermuda. The Government will build a new hotel, of 300 rooms, 
at St. Thomas. 


“An income of $200,000 a month would be enough to sup- 
port all the inhabitants,” he told SM. “The new 300-room hotel, 
each room with private bath, will supplement the present Blue 
Beard Castle Hotel, which lately has been doing a capacity 
business.” 


After the Virgin Islands, Dellevie expects, the U. S. will do 
something promotionally for Puerto Rico in a tourist way. 


Dellevie should be qualified to persuade tourists to go any- 
where. Prior to organizing National Tours, Inc., five years ago, 
he was “just a travel agent” in New York. But he must have 
been a bit more persuasive than the average travel agent, for his 
business amounted to $1,000,000 a year. 


As president of National Tours he was the first to employ trans- 
Atlantic ships for special cruises. Some of them had blind 
destinations or no destinations at all. People just went out to sea 
and relaxed. ‘Prohibition,’ he said, “did not have much to do 
with it.” Orchestras and other forms of entertainment, however, 
had quite a lot. 


On cruises he has been doing a business of between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000 a year; spending about 10% of the total in 
exploitation. Newspapers—often full pages—have been his prin- 
cipal means. Though he has used newspapers as far away as 
the Pacific Coast on some cruises, most of the advertising is run 
in and near New York. A dozen papers is an average schedule. 


The Virgin Islands may be getting some paid space soon. 
No budget for it, however, has yet been presented to Congress. 
But there’s a good chance the Virgins will get back on their feet. 
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The Indianapolis Radius is a large, clearly- 
defined target embracing two-thirds of 
the state of Indiana and an even greater 
percentage of its $1,386,272,000* annual 
spendable income. 


is It is a target that can be, and is being hit 

. without wasted shots . . , by sharp- 
. eyed advertisers who use the right adver- 
tising ammunition. 


The Indianapolis News is being read in 
more homes than have ever before read 


NEW YORK: Dan A. Carroll, 110 East 42nd Street 
JuLy 15, 1935 


The Indianapolis News 


bells THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


any daily newspaper published in Indiana. 
Its circulation, 97% home - delivered, 
reaches practically all the ‘“able-to-buy” 
homes of Marion County and the key 
families of the rich, 70-mile Radius. 


Today, as never before, this powerful 
sales weapon is equipped to prove, with 
profits, that it can do an unusually effec- 
tive advertising job at one low cost! 


*Authority: Sales Management's Survey of Spending Power 
for 1934. 


CHICAGO: J. E. Lutz, 180 North Michigan Ave. 
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» HIORSESENSE « 


a major commodity 


in modern business 
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ee it what you like —native intel- In advertising, as nowhere else per- 


ligence, common sense, sagacity, haps, horsesense pays. Here it holds 


shrewdness—or horsesense. It is that that being right comes ahead of being 
element in business which keeps mole- different or clever. It relies more on 


hills in their true perspective—and _ time spent checking plans before they’re 


mountains in theirs. used than on words spent to vindicate 


It puts results above technique. It them afterward. It commits an agency 


favors fact over hunch or prejudice. It 
picks market research over guesswork 
as a guide to production schedules, style 


lines, price ranges, consumer appeals. 


to the proposition that a client’s dollars 
are not for “spending,” but for shrewd 
investment when and where there’s a 


clear-cut selling job for them to do. 


McCANN-ERICKSON 


ADVERTISING 


EACH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF, EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE TO CLIENTS; New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, London, Paris, Frankfort, 0. M 
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The Federal Reserve 
Board recently issued a 
tabulation which pre- 
sents in nine figures a 
better picture of what has happened since March, 1933, 
than we have seen elsewhere. The little table gives the 
index numbers of production and employment and payrolls 
at three different periods—March, 1933, June, 1934, and 
May, 1935. 


Nine Figures 


Produc- Employ-  Pay- 


tion ment rolls 
SL, STS a a ree 60 59 7 
SE xn Khaeetken women Oeterin es 83 81 65 
ae Aree ere 90 82 71 


Production and employment went down about the same, 
but payrolls sank far lower—to 37. Employment has risen 
from 59 to 82 and payrolls from 37 to 71. The only 
unfavorable part of the picture is that production is within 
10 points of the 1923-1925 level, while employment has 
18 points to go to reach it, and payrolls have 29 points to 
go. Meanwhile, prices have recovered more than payrolls 
so that the actual purchasing power of the payroll is even 
less than it seems. 


@ @ @ However, according to a current study by the 
editors of Economic Statistics, Inc., the index of purchas- 
ing power at present is 73.7 of the 1923-1925 average, as 
against 72.9 the previous month. The current increase is 
due almost entirely to the gain recorded in farm income. 
Marketing of both animals and crops increased last month 
—gaining 3.9% over the preceding month. 


@ @ @ This statistical organization believes that there 
will be some further reaction in factory payrolls during 
July, but that the decline is likely to be offset almost en- 
tirely by a further rise in farm income. The outlook for 
farm income is very favorable, due to the fact that crops 
are larger this year than last and farm prices are being well 
sustained. Stocks of farm products held at marketing cen- 
ters are also favorably low. Furthermore, the cost of living 
is likely to continue the slight downward trend which 
started in May. 


@ @ @ According to a survey made this Summer by 
Fortune Magazine, the three low-priced cars should get a 
still larger proportion of to-morrow’s business. These 
parallel columns tell the Fortune story: 


There are now owned: 


EVANS eves ints eee ge 27.9% 34.5% 
oS Ee CAE i oe eres 21.9 25.1 
a. ee Sere aaa pe 6.6 12.6 
EE EC ee oe 6.6 5.0 
NAA Ie csp ee 5.3 5.5 
on a ere Te aes 3.9 4.0 
ee ees 3.6 2.4 
| ee eer 2.9 2a 
el Se ter ae 1.8 2.4 
a, ae ee eS 19.5 6.4 


@ @ @ According to the United States’ summary of 
new passenger car sales for the first five months, made by 
R. L. Polk & Company, registrations totaled 1,181,580 as 
against 771,691 last year. Combined Ford, Chevrolet and 
Plymouth registrations for the first five months this year 
were 824,099, or 69.7% of the total, as against 559,938 
for the same period last year, or 70.3% of the total. The 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending July 15, 1935: 


slight increase in the percentage of the market taken by 
the higher priced cars indicates greater purchasing power. 


@ @ @ It is certainly true that the average manufac- 
turer must be anticipating better business or he wouldn't 
be ordering so many machine tools. Orders in this industry 
recently rose to a new peak for the recovery, and are now 
at the highest rate prevailing since early in 1930. The 
uptrend has been consistent for the past 11 months. 


@ @ @ A current study by the Division of Economic 
Research of the Department of Commerce makes some in- 
teresting comparisons of the state of economic health as of 
June 1 compared with the same period of the boom year, 
1929. The following ratios are of 1935 to 1929: 


Total income from farm marketings.................0%+ 62.1 
ND UI oon nk boo see oes ces a pee eens 73.8 
I I TENE ori ki vb sa cceavewnsenseseeses 74.0 
We OO ee ree eee 119.0 
Catia II 5 56s ce daa SRO EA Sino dus 77.9 
IN cha fe acts co oho asad Boas Xoo aie ar cua tacesoxore eins Se Rie aR eee 109.2 
ere eer ee erry rere reer ee 125.7 
IE Oe OT PO ER ae ee 102.4 
EE EE Te eee ye re 78.6 
eee ee Pr re Te 86.2 
ee EEE ee ee Le Ope er 83.2 
Average weekly factory earnings ................0eeee 76.1 
CO GN 9.5 ke Fieccm wen rev ed Fe eaWNeeS 22,3 
ds oink ras dW aT een eee 60.8 
I SURE IIIS oa hose eiidne ncn Ue RD eek een 36.0 
Se EE PR LRT re 104.7 
| re ee perenne ar a eee var 33.8 
Rae SON WIN oi eet e oe naro wean e evades 71.1 
Commescial feileres CHAM) 6.56 k ci ci ccc lec cescse 46.5 
Rr ren ere rr ee ee 166.7 


We as consumers 
are drinking more 
liquor this year than 
last — or we are 
drinking more legal- 
ized liquor, or both. 
Collections of excise 
and import taxes by 
the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue each 
month this year 
have greatly exceed- 
ed the same months 
last year. April fig- 
ures, for example, 
show a gain of 69% 
in taxes on distilled 
spirits, an increase 
of 103% in similar 
taxes on wines and 
cordials, and a 
21.4% increase in malt beverages. The gains show up 
still more strikingly in figures for individual companies. 
Schenley, for example, in May, 1934, sold 87,413 cases 
of assorted liquors. In the same month this year they 
delivered 341,000 cases, and were 38,000 behind in cur- 
rent orders at the end of the month. Liquor sales may 
or may not improve the general prosperity of the nation 
—but they most certainly have helped the revenues of 
our Federal, State and City governments, and the lineage 
records of many newspapers and magazines. 
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At this time a year ago in- 
dustrial activity was de- 
clining fairly rapidly and 
security markets were slip- 
ping. This year security markets are gaining—a gratifying 
demonstration of strength in the face of current uncer- 
tainties. Business activity has been maintained at a level 
close to the highest reached so far in recovery; the index 
of business activity declined seasonally from April until the 
end of May, but it then turned around, and has been gen- 
erally up at a period when most observers expected it to 
go down. Even the most cynical of us will concede that 
if business can show progress during the time when Con- 
gress is creating many uncertainties, there is reason to expect 
a really big rebound when the atmosphere in Washington 
is less electric. 


A Year Ago 


@ @ @ Consumption of electric power—another good 
index of factory operations—is not only exceeding the rate 
of a year ago, but is actually running at a new all-time high 
record for this season of the year. 


@ @ @ Residential building awards continue to show 
encouraging improvement over the 1934 totals, and, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge reports, the volume during the initial 
half ct June almost equaled the total reported for the full 
month of June, 1934. During the first half of June, non- 
residentiai contracts increased slightly over last year, and 
civil engineering projects declined, largely due to lessening 
of Government spending. 


@ @ @ Montgomery Ward & Company is so encour- 
aged about the retail situation that it has closed negotia- 
tions for retail stores in 10 new cities, increasing the total 
chain to 499. All of the cities in which they will open new 
stores are in agricultural districts. The company recently 
opened its first retail Chicago Loop outlet in 25 years, with 
the organization of a service which enables it to sell auto- 
mobile tires, tubes, auto radios, batteries and motor oil at 
the 20 Loop parking stations operated by R. G. Lydy. 


@ @ @ The progressive General Shoe Corporation, 
Nashville, shows its confidence in the future by making a 
wage increase of 5% to apply to all employes making 
under $1,800 a year. This wage increase will affect 1.500 
workers in plants at Nashville, Gallatin and Tullahoma. 
The company’s president, W. M. Jarman, says, “We believe 
that the coming Fall season will show a splendid increase 
over the Fall period last year. Our efficient organization 
has worked together in a splendid way to make possible this 
advance in wage rates.’” The company has made no changes 
in working schedules since the Supreme Court NRA de- 
cision, with the exception of this 5% increase in wages. 


@ @ @ The Federal Trade Commission recently issued 
a cease and desist order of special interest to magazine 
advertisers, Eight New York publishing and distributing 
houses, printing and distributing in aggregate of more 
than 12,000,000 copies of each issue of various popular 
magazines, are prohibited from preventing or seeking to 
prevent “any person, firm or corporation lawfully owning 
second-hand or back-number magazines from selling them 
to distributors or dealers.” According to the Commission’s 
findings, the publishing and distributing groups notified 
certain retail dealers that if they continued to handle back- 
number magazines they would be denied further supplies of 
current issues of the respondent’s periodicals. 


@ @ @ SALES MANAGEMENT, on page 54 of this issue, 
presents exclusively the rules of self-government worked out 
by the Ribbon Manufacturers of America. It is one of the 
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most significant, as well as one of the most practical, steps 
taken by any industrial group since the death of the Blue 
Eagle. 


Cost of 
Living 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board finds that the cost of living has 
declined from 1929 to the first quar. 
ter of 1935 to a smaller extent in the 
British Isles, France, Japan and 
Sweden, than in the United States, 
Living costs here are approximately 
18% below those of 1929. Countries in which the drop 
from the 1929 level was farther than the United States are: 
Germany, 29; Italy, 34, and Lithuania (the highest), 49, 


@ @ @ According to computations made by the same 
organization, the purchasing power of the dollar in June, 
1935, was 120.9 cents, as compared with 120.6 in May; 
137.4 cents in June, 1933; 100.8 cents in June, 1929, and 
100 cents in 1923. Of the basic necessities—food, cloth- 
ing and shelter—the latter two have shown the greatest 
decline since 1929. 


@ @ @ Major L. L. B. Angus, the British economist, 
who continues to insist that a tremendous boom is starting 
in this country, sums up our conditions as he sees them: 

“It is the richest country in the world. It has the most 
gold. It has the most energetic population. 

“It is the richest country in raw materials and machinery. 
It is the least dependent on prosperity abroad. Its govern- 
ment, moreover, is the most powerful in the world, with- 
out actually being a dangerous dictatorship. 

“The banks are strong. The Government is reflationary. 
The slump has already lasted five years. Cyclical revival 
has definitely begun; profits, prices, and employment have 
already started rising. 

“Money is cheap, with a tendency to cheapen, and as 
confidence revives hoarded money will be lent. The banks 
themselves have record cash reserves; early credit restric- 
tion seems out of the question. 

“Even if the Administration takes no steps deliberately 
to change monetary and profit psychology, the progressive 
inflation of the Quantity of Money will eventually, and 
inevitably, be felt very soon in the shops. 

“General confidence, I admit, has not yet returned; but 
this is a bull and not a bear factor. It is ‘something to 
look forward to.’ ” 


@ @ @ Security issues totaling $328,039,877 were 
registered with the Securities & Exchange Commission last 
week and of this sum 98% represented new issues. The 
total is the largest filed with the Commission in any single 
week, and indicates that the financial log jam has been 
broken. 


@ @ @ The improvement in retail sales which began 
during the last ten days of June has been extended rapidly 
during the early part of July, with country-wide gains rang- 
ing from 8 to 25% over last year. The greatest gains were 
experienced in the agricultural districts of the Middle West. 
In the Northwest, for example, average gains were 35% 
over the drought period last year. 


@ @ @ The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey de- 
fends ‘‘bigness’”’ in its official house organ. ‘‘Standard Oil 
(New Jersey) subsidiaries produced last year slightly more 
than 6% of the crude oil obtained in the United States. 
To say that the producers of the other 94% of crude, or the 
refiners or marketers, have not complete freedom of action 
in every phase of the business is to ignore facts apparent to 
any one. Competition has reached its fullest development 
in the oil industry and has made the price regardless of the 
wishes of any of the larger integrated companies.” 


Reprints of Significant Trends are available at five cents each, remittance with order. 
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Newell Makes News: 
(Left) H. W. Newell, 
for the past three and 
a half years vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
Frigidaire sales, leaves 
the refrigerator firm 
to accept the  vice- 
presidency of Geyer- 
Cornell, advertising 
agency. He started as 
2a Delco Light sales- 
man before leaving 
Dartmouth college, 
and after graduation, 
in 1920, joined Frigid- 
aire. 


The Camera Looks 
at the Sales Whirl 


Merchandise Express: 


(Above) Marshall Field, Chicago department 


store, is sending a trainload of wares through the Mississippi Valley. 
Sales the first five days were more than $100,000. 


On the Up and Hupp: 


of sales of Hupp Motors. 


Austin S. Igleheart, above at left, succeeds 
James F. Brownlee as head of all General Foods sales and merchandis- 
ing. A grandson of the man who founded the Igleheart milling com- 
pany in 1856, Mr. Igleheart joined GF when that corporation took over 
Swansdown. At right is William B. Hurlburt, new v.-p. and director 
Hupp has been wrestling with legal and 
fiscal problems, but under President Vern R. Drum is working them 


out and getting back to selling. 
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* cago a Phyllis was right 


Phyllis Morris: That's 
what they are calling the 
feminine counterpart of 
Phillip Morris’ famous 
page boy, “Johnny Mor- 
ris.” The cigarette com- 
pany wanted to sample 
women’s bridge clubs, 
beauty parlors, etc., in 
Chicago, and _ decided 
that a girl would fit the 
uniform. Louise Tin- 
ney, height four feet, 
10 inches, weight 98 
pounds, was engaged. 
Immediately it became 
evident that her personal 
appearances should not 
be reserved for women- 
only gatherings. Men 
liked her, too. Two 
other pocket-size beau- 
ties were engaged. The 
trio hand out samples 
of P. Ms at conven- 
tions, Rotary and Ki- 
wanis meetings, dinners 
and soon. When Amelia 
Earhart landed in Chi- 


there to greet her. 


Moffett Studio 


. ¥ 
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NBC Chiefs: (Above) Edgar Kobak and Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr., of the National Broadcasting Company, 
and Sheldon Coons, of Lord & Thomas, contemplate 
future plans at NBC’s first sales management conference 


at the Westchester Country Club. 


Elevator Oil: Otis Elevator Company has modernized « 
its lubricant container and now offers the public the 
same oil which is used for all Otis maintenance work. 
The result of 25 years of study and experiment, the 


oil is declared especially suited for elevators. 
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B. P. Bartlett 
John C. Welwood 


Corporation 


(Above) 
A. W. McDonald 
Southern Ribbon 
Company 


(Below) 


Floyd C. Achenbach to get together to play 
Monroe Silk Mills 


James P. Quinn 
The Taylor Friedsam 
Company 


“The best thing this 
industry ever did was 


golf occasionally,” Irv- 
ing Levy, chairman of 
the ribbon group (see 
picture on cover), con- 
fessed to SM. “After 
that, we began to get 
somewhere on our com- 
mon problems.” 

The candid camera 
caught these shots of 
some of the ribbon men 
at their most recent 
tournament at Mont- 
clair. 


(Below) 
Max Rosen 
J. Rosen & Sons 


Irving Stark 
Stark Bros. Ribbon 


Corporation 


(Above) 
Samuel Kridel 
Bethlehem Silk Company 


Ribbon Group Adopts Contract 
with Teeth to Succeed Code 


NE of the most significant 
steps taken by any industrial 
group since the demise of 


the Blue Eagle was taken 
during the last fortnight by the Rib- 
bon Manufacturers of America when 
they adopted a mutual contract in- 
volving some features utterly new in 
industrial self-government. 

The new setup has already attracted 
much attention among other industries 
that are seeking some workable and 
effective method of preserving the 
benefits of certain phases of the now- 
obsolete National Industrial Recovery 
codes. 

Irving Levy, chairman of the ribbon 
group, and president of the Century 
Ribbon Mills, largest single factor in 
the ribbon industry, outlined the de- 
tails of the agreement for SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 

Distinguishing the ribbon pact from 
all other so-called industrial “govern- 
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ment” measures is the fact that it is 
not a “gentlemen’s agreement,” but 
an enforceable contract involving po- 
lice powers and providing for penal- 
ties for violation of any of the articles 
of the agreement. 

“The agreement signed by the rib- 
bon manufacturers,” Mr. Levy said, 
“is enforceable through liquidated 
damages determined by arbitration, 
under the rules of the Arbitration 
Bureau of the National Federation of 
Textiles, Inc., which has been operat- 
ing in the silk industry for 37 years. 


BY 


A. R. HAHN 


Managing Editor, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


“For violation of labor provisions 
the ribbon manufacturer, if found 
guilty through arbitration, contracts 
to pay the costs of arbitration, together 
with liquidated damages of 50 cents 
per excess hour per employe, for ex- 
ample. The agreement also permits 
The National Federation of Textiles, 
which is the administrative agent, to 
publicize the result of the arbitration. 
For violation of the minimum wage 
provision the signers agreed to pay 
twice the difference if found guilty, 
together with the costs of arbitration, 
etc.” 

The ribbon industry is made up of 
about 60 manufacturers. The sales 
volume of five or six of these repre- 
sents about 60% of the total business 
in the field. Six most important fac- 
tors in order of volume are Century 
Ribbon Mills, Inc., John C. Welwood 
Corporation, Stark Brothers Ribbon 
Corporation, Monroe Silk Company, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Rionor Ribbon Company, and Bethle- 
hem Silk Company. The industry has 
not been without its vicissitudes dur- 
ing the past decade. When little girls 
wore hair ribbons, gross volume in 
ribbons ran up to an estimated total 
of around $75,000,000. That was ten 
or twelve years ago. Now, with hair 
ribbons “‘out’’ (Shirley Temple Aas 
helped a little, they say), and with 
practically no breaks from a women’s 
wear style standpoint to help the 
situation, volume has declined to 
around $15,000,000 annually. 

“Before the advent of the NRA, 
the ribbon industry was in a chaotic 
condition,” Mr. Levy pointed out. 
“Everybody in the industry completely 
distrusted everybody else. There was 
a constant state of price warfare, in- 
duced mostly by buyers who played one 
house against another. Gossip carried 
by salesmen—much of which we know 
was without foundation—resulted in 
a battle of terms. We were all har- 
assed by a variety of bad trade prac- 
tices—extra dating, consignment sell- 
ing, excessive returns and re-dyes, pre- 
payment of express charges, and so 
on. 

“Then the NRA forced us to co- 
operate in working out a code. The 
men engaged in the industry got to- 
gether not only in business meetings, 
but for occasional golf tournaments. 
Old prejudices began to break down. 
We discovered that we could work 
together if we tried. We even began 
to like each other! 

“Many of the trade evils were les- 
sened or eliminated altogether by our 
code. But other features of the code 
were a constant source of trouble and 
expense. 

“For one thing, the red-tape in- 
volved in keeping all the records re- 
quired by the Government was ex- 
tremely irksome and very expensive. 
For another—and more important— 
there was no way to punish code vio- 
lators. 

“A single instance of this: One mill 
in Pennsylvania was known to be 
working 60 hours a week instead of 
the maximum 40 allowed by the code. 
Complaints were filed and there was 
the usual period of allegation and 
denial by the accused company (in 
spite of the fact that their own time 
sheets showed they were guilty), but 
nine months later nothing had been 
done about forcing this manufacturer 
to comply with the code, and no ef- 
fective action of any kind was ever 
taken. 

“Under our new contract, it will be 
possible to initiate and clear a case in 
a day’s time if necessary. And we 
estimate that the total cost of operat- 
ing our new set-up will be probably, 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Every industry that is trying to find a workable 
method of self-government to succeed its code 
should meet and study this plan set up by the 


Ribbon Manufacturers of America. 


Since this 


group got together on a mutual basis, they’ve ironed 
out dozens of their common problems and they’re 
all making more money than they have in years. On 
no condition would they go back to the old “every 
man for himself” days when evil trade practices 
threatened the very foundation of their industry. 


Text of the Agreement of the 
Ribbon Manufacturers of America 


WHEREAS, the undersigned members of 
the Ribbon Manufacturers, herein called 
Employers, desire to preserve existing stand- 
ards of fair competition, to eliminate unfair 
practices, to maintain fair conditions of 
employment, and to promote the common 
welfare of industry and labor and the 
recovery and expansion of business 

Now, Therefore, the Employers, each in 
consideration of the agreement of the others, 
agree together as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. Employers shall not operate on a 
schedule of hours of labor for their em- 
ployes in excess of forty (40) hours per 
week, except office employees, engineers, 
electricians, firemen, supervising staff, and 
repair, shipping, watching and _ outside 
crews; and shall not employ anyone under 
sixteen years of age. 

2. The minimum wage paid to em- 
ployees (except learners during a _ six 
months’ apprenticeship) shall be at the 
rate of $12 per week of forty (40) hours 
in the Southern section, and at the rate of 
$13 in the Northern section. The South- 
ern section shall include the States of: 
Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and Florida; 
the words “Northern section” shall include 
the remainder of the United States. 

3. The Employers agree to comply with 
any more stringent requirements of any ap- 
plicable laws relating to the age of em- 
ployees, wages, hours of work, or health, 
fire or general working conditions, and to 
further the spirit of these laws, and protect 
the health and welfare of employees by 
not permitting any ribbon weaver to work 
between 12:00 P. M. and 6:00 A. M. 

4. No marking, labelling, printing or 
advertising of merchandise made or sold 
by the Employers shall be deceptive or mis- 
leading. 

5. Employers shall not extend discrim- 
inatory prices, terms, services or privileges 
to purchasers, and in order to provide uni- 
formity of practice and thereby prevent 
unjust secret and discriminatory arrange- 
ments, Employers agree that the following 
merchandising practices heretofore existing 
in the Industry shall be continued, yiz.: 

(a) All sales of ribbons shall be on 

the basis of 6/10/60o0r 7/10 e. o. m., 

or its equivalent. Shipments made after 


the 25th of the month on terms of 7/10 
e. o. m. shall be dated as of the first 
of the following month. No seasonal 
dating shall be granted. Anticipation 
shall be at the rate of 6% per annum. 
No merchandise shall be shipped on con- 
signment or memorandum except to 
authorized selling agents. No tender of 
return shall be accepted after ten days, 
except in the case of merchandise origin- 
ally submitted as samples; and except 
in the case of manufacturing defects 
not discoverable by reasonable inspec- 
tion at time of delivery, in which case 
an immediate claim must be required 
upon discovery. 

(b) All shipments of dyed and finished 
merchandise shall be f. 0. b. point of 
shipment except that deliveries in the 
City of New York may be free of charges 
for trucking, freight or express. On de- 
liveries from sales offices and stock rooms 
outside of New York City, standard 
freight charges from the mill to sales 
office and stock room shall be added to 
the invoice. 


ARTICLE II 


Any Employer found by arbitration to 
have been guilty of violating any of the 
provisions of Article I shall pay to the 
person who is Treasurer of The Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc., as and 
for liquidated damages due other signa- 
tories, but not as a penalty, the following 
amounts: 

1. For the violation of any wage 
provision an amount double the differ- 
ence between the wages actually paid 
and the wages provided for herein. 

2. For the violation of the hour pro- 
vision, an amount equal to fifty cents 
($.50) for each excess man hour worked. 

3. For each violation of Article I, 
Section 5, paragraphs (a) and (b), ten 
per cent. of the face value of the trans- 
action, or transactions involved. 

The amounts paid to the Treasurer of 
The National Federation of Textiles, Inc., 
under the provisions of this agreement, 
shall be held by him for the account of the 
signatories herein and applied to the pay- 
ment of the expenses of administering this 
agreement. In the event that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ribbon Manufac- 
turers of America shall find that the amount 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Henry C. Kaplan, president of Oldetyme Distillers, pre- 


sents the first case of a $6,300,000 shipment of Green 
River whiskey to Al Smith because, “No man has done 


more to bring back real American whiskey to the 
American people than you.” 


profit he makes on the mer- 

chandise he sells. That is why 
Oldetyme Distillers, Inc., New York, 
has won a 410% sales increase for 
Three Feathers whiskies in five months 
by making it more worthwhile for 
dealers to stock, display and promote 
these products. 

While some competitors have rela- 
tively ignored the dealers, and have 
spent large advertising sums instead to 
build consumer demand, Oldetyme has 
spent less on that angle of approach 
and more to provide profit and mer- 
chandising support for the trade. 

The Three Feathers brand was an 
old and well-known whiskey long be- 
fore prohibition, and was re-introduced 
to the public November 20, 1934, with 
a line of three blends which offered 
dealers a fair and attractive markup. 
Sales in this line have expanded con- 
sistently. Proof of the soundness of 
Oldetyme’s merchandising policy is 
evidenced by the rapid increase in de- 
mand and popular acceptance which 
followed the initial announcement at 
the very height of the Winter whiskey 
season. Against the competition of 
more established brands with months 
of marketing experience behind them, 
the Three Feathers line developed, and 
showed an increase of 180% in Janu- 
ary, 210% in February, 280% in 
March, 350% in April, and 410% in 
May. 

The markup was achieved, Henry 
Kaplan, president of Oldetyme Dis- 
tillers explained, without raising the 
retail price of Three Feathers above 
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DEALER'S loyalty can often 
A be measured by the amount of 


those of competitive brands, ‘‘More- 
over, in the interests of all our deal- 
ers,” he added, “we have worked 
energetically to see that our markups 
and prices were maintained. 

“At the same time, we have tried 
to make Three Feathers a line which 
the dealers would be glad to empha- 
size and the consumers to buy. The 
age of the base of these blended 
whiskies is six and one-half years. We 
pioneered in working out three 
formulae for the same blend. And to 
protect both consumer and dealer from 
any possible dissatisfaction, we offered 
the consumer a money-back guarantee. 
We found this to be a first-hand check 
on consumer acceptance, and the re- 
sults continue to be most gratifying. 


Business Papers Help 


“We appointed distributors to ob- 
tain maximum volume. Our own sales 
force is relatively small—about 70 men 
—but the popularity of our plan and 
products with the retail trade has 
enabled us to build an organization of 
85 distributors and 45,000 stores. An 
important part of this program was 
an advertising campaign in business 
papers.” 

Mr. Kaplan further pointed out that 
his company is thoroughly aware of 
the importance of consumer advertis- 
ing in supporting the dealer’s efforts, 
but that the major part of his organiza- 
tion’s campaign has been directed 
toward the presentation of their sales 
arguments to the consumer in different 
form. They have carefully merchan- 
dised it to their retailers so that they 
may be in a position to take advantage 


Dealer Profit Plan 
Helps to Lift 
Three Feathers Sales 
410 Per Cent 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


of the sales pressure which results from — 


consumer demand. 

‘We have predicated our entire suc- 
cess,” he continued, “on the theory 
that the retail dealer, the last point of 
contact with the consumer, is the 
branch of the business which can de- 
termine the success or failure of any 
enterprise.” 

The importance of the dealer in 
liquor selling, Mr. Kaplan believes, 
has not been sufficiently recognized. 
“You can get the dealer to buy your 
merchandise,” he said, ‘but you can’t 
make him sell it unless you make it 
definitely worth his while. 

“In of the great amount of 
liquor advertising, we have found from 
various surveys that probably one-third 
of consumers do not specify brands. 
Even when a purchaser does mention a 
brand he will listen—and_ probably 
buy—when the dealer mentions a name 
which he believes to be better. Call it 
substitution if you will; the merchant, 
nevertheless, should know liquor bet- 
ter than the consumer. If he values 
his customer, the chances are that he 
will suggest something better. And 
when he can do this conscientiously, 
he invariably will. 

“In  re-introducing Green River 
blended whiskey in April and Green 
River bottled-in-bond whiskey this 
month, we have followed a similar 
policy of adequate markup and ade- 
quate support for our dealers. Sales 
of the former have mounted con- 
sistently. Some indication of the re- 
sponse already received for the latter 
may be gained from the fact that the 
first 50 carloads were immediately sold. 
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A Story about a Mechanic Who 
Knows His Wheels 


HEN I called, with a friend, the other day, to 

= up his car at a service station where it had 

een having its wheels aligned, I got to talking 

with an intelligent young mechanic who was 
supervising the job. 


In the course of the conversation the mechanic said, 
“You'd be surprised how few motorists ever think of com- 
ing in specifically for a wheel check, yet if a car’s wheels 
aren’t correctly set there’s danger of accident, and a lot of 
unnecessary wear on the tires. You see... .’ 


Pretty soon I asked him where he had gathered all the 
information he was giving me. Said he: 


“Well, I started out as an ordinary jack-of-all-jobs me- 
chanic. Then I decided I'd specialize—learn more about 
some one part of a motor car than most of the other fel- 
lows. I picked wheels. I go to all the service school meet- 
ings the big auto manufacturers hold, and I read all I 
can get on motor car design—always with the idea of 
adding to my understanding of alignment and all the other 
things that tie up with it. I’m going to be a real wheel 
specialist-—know this one thing so thoroughly that I'll be 
an authority on it.” 


This chap is now in charge of a group of mechanics in 
this station where hundreds of cars per week are checked. 
repaired, and serviced. He knows so much about wheels 
that he has become a diagnostician and it is he who tells 
the other mechanics what to do when a Cadillac or a Nash 


rolls in after having had a whang on the rear from a beer 
truck, His advice is sought by private car owners who have 
come to know him. He’s growing in his job. 


I urge all salesmen—no matter what they may sell—to 
follow this young mechanic’s approach to his job. No scrap 
of knowledge which you can possess about your product 
will ever go unused, but your work will become immeas- 
urably more interesting—and valuable—if you pick out 
some one thing about that product to make the subject 
of special study. Get to be an authority on it. Make it 
a hobby. Keep a scrap book about it. Gather case studies 
about it. 


And before you know it, that specialized knowledge will 
begin to command attention, will be sought after. 


If you sell men’s clothing, you might make wool your 
hobby—where it comes from, what constitutes quality in 
wool, what causes shrinkage, what kinds dye to best ad- 
vantage. If you sell card systems, you might pick out bank 
record-keeping procedure to study. If you sell coffee, you 
might become an authority on plans the most successful 
grocery stores use to merchandise coffee. Whatever it is 
you sell, there are countless possibilities for exploring some 
field connected with it for your own entertainment and 
financial advantage. 


In today’s selling, as in medicine, the rewards go more 
often to — rather than to those who seek merely 
to be good general practitioners. 


Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 
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How 10,000 
Housewives Rate 
Grocery Products 

Advertisements 


This is the fourth of five articles sum- 
marizing the 1935 study made by Market 
Research Corporation of America, under 
the direction of Percival White and Paul- 
ine Arnold, of the advertising reactions of 
10,044 typical housewives. 

The study was made in 134 cities and the 
housewives interviewed represent an ac- 
curate cross-section of the country—typical 
as to geographical location, population 
groups, income groups and age groups. The 
editorial text was prepared by Philip Salis- 
bury, Executive Editor of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, and the staff of this magazine also 
prepared the “index number” used in the 
accompanying tables. 

In the August 1 issue we will present 
a similar study of the mentions of adver- 
tisers in the drug, toilet goods, cigarette 
and automotive industries. 

S shown in the first article of 
this series (SM June 1) wom- 
en seem to notice food ad- 
vertisements more than any 

other type, and out of 10,429 men- 
tions 4,702 were for foods, beverages, 
soft drinks and candy, and an addi- 
tional 1,113 for allied kitchen prod- 
ucts—soaps and cleansers. 

Not only did women notice food 
advertisements more than any other, 
but they favored them more highly. 
Out of the 4,702 mentions 4,387, or 
93%, were favorable. This compares 
very strikingly with drugs and cos- 
metics, for example, where only 45% 
of the mentions were favorable. 

Trained interviewers representing 
the Market Research Corporation of 
America called upon these 10,044 
housewives at their homes early this 
year and asked this question—‘‘What 
recent advertisements have impressed 
you favorably and what ones un- 
favorably?” No check-list of adver- 
tisements was presented. No sugges- 
tions were made. The respondent 
housewife had to recall to her memory 
certain advertisements which had im- 
pressed her either favorably or un- 
favorably with such force that they 
still stayed in her mind and permitted 
her to recall the names of the adver- 
tisers. Purposely the question did not 


ask for any number of responses, nor 
for responses on any one kind of ad- 
vertising, mor recent advertisements 
seen. 

Several hundred food products were 
mentioned, but a group of 71 adver- 
tisers who accounted for 79.8% of the 
1934 advertising expenditures in the 
food, food beverage, soft drink and 
candy groups, received 94.5% of the 
mentions. 

Nineteen soaps and _ cleansers, 
accounting for 86.1% of the indus- 
try’s advertising dollars, received 
87.4% of the group mentions. 

The listings in the accompanying 
tables are confined, because of space 
limitations, to the products or com- 
panies receiving five or more total 
mentions. It has been necessary, both 
because of space requirements and a 
difficulty which will be explained in 
the following paragraph, to consoli- 
date many independent product men- 
tions of companies making several 
products. 


Disfavor Better than Oblivion? 


The difficulty referred to above is 
this: It would be interesting to know 
the general effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual product advertising of the H. J. 
Heinz Company, for example, but out 
of the total 314 mentions 246 were 
merely “Heinz.” Although we are not 
able to publish the individual product 
mentions in these involved cases, we 
shall be very glad to furnish the de- 
tails upon request to the interested 
advertiser, or his advertising agency. 
Separate mentions were made of 15 
individual Heinz products, but no one 
can be sure how many of the men- 
tions of “Heinz” referred to Heinz 
soup, Heinz spaghetti, etc. 

Advertisers and their agencies will 
have to decide for themselves the im- 
portance of mere mention, either fa- 
vorable or unfavorable. It might be 
argued, for example, that it is far 


better to receive even a large number 
of unfavorable mentions than to re. 
ceive no mentions at all, or very few, 
Unfavorable mentions mean at least 
that the advertising has been noticed 
and remembered, An interesting com. 
parison in that connection may be 
drawn between Chase & Sanbom 
products and their competitors. They 
received by far the largest number of 
mentions among coffee and tea brands, 
but the balance was only slightly fa- 
vorable. Maxwell House coffee, on 
the other hand, had no unfavorable 
mentions, but the total number of 
mentions for Maxwell House was less 
than two-thirds that of the Chase & 
Sanborn total. 


10 Most Favored Advertisers 


Number of 
Favorable 
Mentions 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Heinz Products 

Crisco 

Del Monte Products 

Swift Products 

Jell-O 

Pillsbury Products 

Swansdown 

Gold Medal Flours 

. Libby Products 


The most favorably mentioned soaps 
and cleansers were Ivory 213; Lux 
100; Camay 70; Rinso 68; Palmolive 
64; Chipso 57. 


10 Most Unfavorably 
Mentioned Advertisers 


Number of 
Unfavorable 
Mentions 


SP SIAV AYN 


me 


Chase & Sanborn 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Postum 

Campbell Soups 

Wrigley Gum 

Swift Products 

Royal Gelatines 

Heinz Products 

Wheaties 

Arm & Hammer Soda, Bisquick, 

Coca-Cola, Jell-O, Milky’ Way 

Candy, Ovaltine, Post cereals tied 5 
The most unfavorably mentioned 

soaps and cleansers were the three 

Lever Bros. products—Lifebuoy 111 

(only 15% of the mentions were fa- 

vorable), Lux 42, Rinso 21. 


The Index Number and 
What It Means 


At least so far as the classifications 
covered in the present study are con- 
cerned it seems fair to measure the 
efficiency of the advertising dollar by 
placing the total number of mentions 
made by housewives against the ad- 
vertising dollars invested, bearing in 
mind, of course, that the total of ad- 
vertising dollars used in these tables 
is not the complete advertising dollar 
but only the investments in 77 leading 


_ 
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magazines and/or groups, and the time 
charges on NBC and CBS networks. 
Only 7% of the total mentions for 
foods, food beverages, confectionery 
and soft drinks were unfavorable, and 
of these, two products—Chase & San- 
born and Fleischmann’s yeast—ac- 
counted for 43% of them. There- 
fore, with those two exceptions the 
index number would not have differed 
greatly if favorable mentions rather 
than total mentions had been measured 
against advertising expenditures. 


10 Advertisers Most Efficient 
in Getting Attention 


(Total mentions, both favorable 
and unfavorable, measured against ad- 
vertising expenditures in magazines 
and radio networks. See notes below 
for detailed description—100 equals 
average for industry). 


Index 

Number 
i I, eS i, ino oean 592 
2. Del Monte Products .......... 576 
Ry EE Sacievoressueroctneies 439 
4. Eatmor Cranberries ........... 364 
ON "SRN A Seinen ors 340 
6. California Walnut Growers .... 324 
DE EE in on.k iaweasiwases 241 
CE I 6 ip odedncn cakes 224 
9. California Fruit Growers Exch. .. 219 
Rt EE 0 arg rh win aidintecs 211 


dicating efficiency in getting attention, 
were: Rinso, 239; Lifebuoy, 195; 
Ivory, 166; Chipso, 143; Camay, 123; 
Lux, 109. 


(Continued on page 83) 


*NOTES: The columns in the table, 
right, are self-explanatory with the pos- 
sible exception of the Index Number 
which is a method developed by Sates 
MaNaceMENT for rating the efficiency of 
the advertising dollar in creating atten- 
tion. It is constructed in this manner: 
(1) 1934 expenditures for the industry 
and for individual products were secured 
for magazine and radio network adver- 
tising. (Expenditures in other media 
were not available.) (2) Total number of 
mentions (favorable and unfavorable) for 
the industry were divided into total expen- 
ditures for the industry, thus giving an 
average cost per mention; (3) mentions 
for individual products were divided into 
individual expenditures, giving average 
cost per mention for the individual prod- 
uct; (4)individual product cost-per-men- 
tion averages were divided into the cor- 
responding figure for the industry and the 
resultant figure is the Index Number. 

An example: Advertising expenditures 
(magazine and radio) for Beechnut prod- 
ucts were roughly one-tenth as large as 
for Fleischmann’s yeast. With ten times 
the advertising pressure one would ex- 
pect more mentions of Fleischmann than 
Beechnut. Actually the mentions were 
100 and 33, or three to one. When total 
mentions are arrayed against total ex- 
penditures Beechnut’s Index Number is 
157 (or 57% higher than the average for 
the industry), while Fleischmann’s is 39 
(or 61% below the average). 
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What Advertisements Do Women Like, 
. . . 
Dislike, Notice ? 
Foods, Food Beverages, Confectionery, Soft Drinks 
See Notes bottom of column 1 
} Index Number 
| Ratio | (Total 
Favorable | Unfavorable | Total | Favorable to | Mentions to 
Mentions | Mentions Mentions | Total Total 
| Mentions Expenditures) 
A. & P. Stores... " < | 100% 51 
Arm & Hammer Soda. . 1 5 6 | 17 80 
Armour & Co......... a, 24 rae 24 100 60 
Aunt Jemima... | 10 1 ns 1) | 54 
Baker's Chocolate 39 39 100 | 180 
Baker's Cocoanut 17 me 17 100 | 131 
Beech- Nut Products | 31 2 3 93 157 
Bisquick. | gs 5 e | ss | 
Bond Bread. ..... 9 1 10 90 | 74 
Tees 65 2 67 97 118 
Brer Rabbit Molasses.......... 7 15 1 6 CO 4 92 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. .... 120 2 | 122 | 98 219 
California Walnut Growers Association. 85 1 86 99 324 
Calumet Baking Powder...............| 58 3 61 95 152 
Campbell Soup Co............... 628] 12 68 6 | 98 224 
III gissp cece vcassieve 15 15 | 100 56 
Carnation Milk................. isk 17 17 | 100 31 
oS Rae So] ss 5 | 100 15 
Chase & Sanborn................. ; 83 77 160 | 52 71 
MI ons oicedaccscsiescss € 2 8 75 43 
Cocoa-Cola............. ee 58 | 5 61 | 95 74 
| SRE Seer 10 2 12 84 19 
Cream of Wheat................ 16 1 7 | + | 25 | 
Crisco ieee 261 2 263 99 340 
Del Monte Products. .... | 250 | 1 251 99 576 | 
Dromedary Products............ | - 8 100 182 
Eatmor Cranberries.............. | . | oa 6 | 100 | 364 | 
Fleischmann’s Yeast.............. 40 60 100 40 39 
Gerber Products................... | 23 CO 2 6 92 | 8 
Gold Medal Flours.................... 160 | 3 | 163 | 98 | 175 «(| 
Grape Nuts and Flakes....... Ss aloaal 4 2 6 67 11 
Heinz Products.......................| 307 7 | 314 | 98 | 178 | 
Horlick’s Malted Milk............ | 7 1 8 | 88 38s 
Hormel Products................... 28 2 30 93 162 
epee eee 212 5 217 97 439 
Kaffee Hag.......... | 5 3 8 63 35 
Karo Syrup......... | 4 3 7 57 43 
Kellogg Cereals. .... 15 15, 100 59 
Knox Gelatine...... | 69 69 100 241 
Kraft-Phenix Products 28 Pee 28 100 27 
Libby Products. ..... 127 2 129 98 188 
Log Cabin Syrup... . 9 1 10 90 74 
Maxwell House Coffee 98 98 100 90 
Minute Tapioca.......... 16 ee 16 100 78 
Milky Way Candy 5 5 0 28 
Morton's Salt.......... 7 3 10 70 71 
National Biscuit Co... | 19 ia 19 100 56 
ee a 5 45 93 33 
Pet Milk............... | 52 2 54 96 74 
Pillsbury Products... . 185 4 189 98 147 
Post Cereals......... a 7 | 5 12 58 29 
Se ee Shee Ba a 3 16 19 16 192 
Quaker Cats Cereals... .. 14 | 4 18 77 32 
Ralston Purina... .. 8 | =e 8 100 43 
Royal Baking Powder 106 | 4 110 96 169 
Royal Gelatines... | 61 7 68 90 93 
Shredded Wheat 4 1 5 80 12 
Snowdrift...... | 14 2 16 87 141 
Stokely Products tp see 5 5 100 38 
Sunmaid Raisins 4 14 =| 100 | mY 
Swansdown. . ; 181 oe 181 100 592 
Swift Products aches | 229 10 239 96 | 211 
Van Camp Beans and Soup 14 14 100 | ° 
Wesson Oil............... 14 14 100 | 31 
| Wheatena. .. “Se 6 | 100 14 
Wheaties... . ve 19 . 25 76 45 
| White Rock. .. 13 . 7 4 «| 93 96 
| White Rose Products... . aia _— | 8 | 100 . 
Whitman Candy............... 9 stole | 9 100 4 
Wm. Wrigley Jr.Co......... 61 n | 722 (| 85 66 
Yeastfoam......... Staal 5 | 7 | 71 14 
THE INDUSTRY (all products receiving | -" 
more than 1 mention) .............. 4,387 | 315 | 4,702 | 93 100 
j *Magazine and Radio Expenditures not known, See page 83 for Summary on Soaps and Cleansers. 
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ISH distributors face a problem 
HK which, probably, confronts no 
other industry. It is a business of 
amazing peaks and valleys, highs 
and lows. Every housewife senses that 
Friday is “fish day’ and markets ac- 
cordingly. The result is that the fish 
distributor must build his machinery 
to handle this peak load. The rest of 
the week his equipment stands idle. 
Added to the weekly peak there are 
seasonal peaks. The oyster business, 
for example, starts off slowly in Sep- 
tember and builds up steadily to 
enormous demand in mid-winter. 
There is intense strain on distributive 
facilities starting early in December 
and continuing until late in Febru- 
ary. 
—— that, demand slumps until it 
dies out entirely in May. From then 
until September no market exists. 
Various varieties of fish and seafoods 
pass through somewhat similar cycles. 
Booth Fisheries Corporation is 
America’s largest distributor of sea 
foods, blanketing the country from 
New England to Salt Lake City and 
South to the Ohio River, and the Fish 
and Sea Food Institute of the United 
States, supported by a group of lead- 
ing distributors, entered upon an ag- 
gressive advertising and publicity cam- 
paign about a year ago. 
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Long among America’s most poorly sold 
businesses, the fish industry is at last 
awakening to its vast selling opportunities. 
Possessed of every selling point a food 
product needs — tastiness, low price, 
variety of kinds, and a certain but widely 
unappreciated health appeal—fish can and 
will be made to take a much more im- 
portant place on American menus 


BY LESTER 8B. 


COLBY 


Booth Seeks to Steady and Broaden 
Its ““Spasmodic”? Market for Fish 


These organizations had two main 
objectives. One was to increase the 
demand for seafoods. The other was 
to spread the peak demand. If this 
could be done, equipment would be 
kept active more days each week and 
the peak strain should be less severe. 
The campaign included: 

Radio, newspaper advertising, direct 
mail, demonstrations, lectures, dis- 
tribution of recipes. Booth Fisheries, 
as a result of their own merchandising 
drive, tied in with the institute cam- 
paign, during the season ending last 
Spring, increased their oyster sales 
113,000 gallons and became the big- 
gest distributors of these bivalves in 
the United States. 

Nineteen broadcasting _ stations 
opened up with an intensive campaign 
on May 2. This is to extend through 
39 weeks. The program calls for one 
broadcast each week, on each station, 
for 26 weeks and two broadcasts each 
week for the last 13 weeks. 

Boston, WNAC, is the most easter- 
ly station; Omaha-Lincoln, KRAB, the 
most westerly. WCCO, St. Paul-Min- 
neapolis, is the northernmost station 
and WKRC, Cincinnati, and WHAS, 
Louisville, the campaign’s farthest 
South. WBBM is used in Chicago. 

Added to this, Booth, in Chicago, 
employs WMAQ for a specialized 


campaign of its own. These broadcasts 
are scheduled daily, for 15 minute 
periods, at 3 p.m. These spot broad- 
casts, localized, have two deliberate 
objectives: 

1. To inform the household buyer 
what fishes, or seafoods, are most 
plentiful and economical during the 
current week. Usually five items are 
featured. 

2. To attempt to inform, as far as 
possible, and familiarize the consumer 
with other varieties and so broaden the 
range of purchasing; also, to increase 
the knowledge of fish cookery. 

Survey of the merchandising habits 
of the public has revealed some 
startling facts. E. V. Bertolini, sales 
manager for Booth, when visited by a 
representative of SM in his Chicago 
office, said: 

“The habit of the average house- 
wife, when she markets for fish, is 
peculiarly restricted. The average wo- 
man, in the course of a year, will buy 
probably not more than two varieties 
of fish. Some, better informed, may 
buy as many as six different kinds. 

“This is in spite of the fact that 
there are more than 160 commercial 
varieties of fish and seafoods on the 
market. Other odd restrictions are the 
result of geographical habits; others 
are racial. 
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in New England, for example, the 
demand is almost entirely for macker- 
el. cod and haddock. In Chicago the 
demand is overwhelmingly for lake 
trout, whitefish and perch. Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul insist on yellow 
pik: and trout. Omaha and Kansas 
City concentrate their appetites on cat- 
fish. Denver and the West insist on 
halibut and salmon. 

But here’s a surprise for you—the 
greatest per capita oyster market, by 
far, is Denver. The reason? Nobody 
knows. 

‘When a woman goes to market 
she instinctively buys a fish she is 
familiar with. It appears difficult to 
get her to experiment with new varie- 
ties of new methods of cooking. Much 
of our recent and present effort has 
been to break down these inhibitions. 


The “Certified Dealer” Plan 


“We hope, by ceaseless effort to 
educate the public to the vast variety 
of sea foods and to convince the multi- 
tude of buyers that fish taste just as 
good on Tuesday as on Friday. Deal- 
ers, too, have a habit of displaying fish 
on Fridays and making a drive on 
that day only. We hope for the time 
when they will go after the fish busi- 
ness smartly throughout the week.” 

Booth Fisheries have developed an 
active point-of-sale campaign in fe- 
cent months. Important in this are 
colorful posters, window displays and 
the “certified dealer” designation. 

Some months ago a colorful transfer 
was evolved which can be placed on 
windows or attached to showcases. It 
shows a modernistic fish leaping out 
of modernistic waves. It carries the 
legend, “Certified Dealer, Booth Fish- 
eries Corporation, Famous Booth Sea- 
foods.” 

Before a dealer can use this insig- 
nia he must pass certain requirements. 
His equipment must be good, his fa- 
cilities excellent and sanitation must 
be of the best. Fish must be bought 
with confidence and safety. Half-way 
measures are not allowable. 

Quick-freezing, which does not de- 
‘troy taste or texture, has worked 
marvels in the fish industry but still 
two-thirds of Chicago’s vast turn-over 
f trout and whitefish are never quick- 
trozen at all. Seafoods, from the At- 
‘antic and Pacific, come to the great 
nland market as a rule solidly frozen 
n blocks of ice. 

Few people, according to Mr. Ber- 
‘olini, have any real conception of the 
‘arge variety of delectables obtainable 
‘rom the sea. Southern states, for ex- 

mple, take great pride in pompano 
nd red snapper. Yet they seldom 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The Seratch-Pad 


Set the salivary glands in motion and the vitamins will take care of themselves. We 
are reminded of this fundamental fact in food advertising by a timely issue of “The Wedge,” 
BBDO’s house-organ, under the heading, “Make them hungry.” Nothing takes the place 
of appetite-appeal in the selling of man’s most primitive need. 

ee 


> 


we imagined. ‘Picture them tossed into a swirling sea of farm-sweet cream, reflecting the 
pale gold of a wintet’s sun. The paddles churn, churn, churn—flailing them to whipped- 
cream smoothness . . . smooth and cool and sugared to taste.” Or words to that effect. 


The advertiser thought it was ‘too flowery,” but passed it anyhow. 
* k & 


“Imagine plump, red strawberries, full-bosomed and sweet, fairly bursting with juice” ; 


To finish with the little episode of the strawberry ice- 
cream, one of those down-with-advertising demagogues repro- 
duced the foregoing paragraph in a book. He considered it 
sheer hooey. But a man who read the book told us that the 
appetite-appeal copy had so affected him that he ignored the 
criticism and tore down the street for a quart of strawberry 
ice-cream. That's all we wanted to know. The sales figures 
indicated that there were many who went and did likewise. 

* * * 

Slogin for the Haines Marionettes, written up in a recent 

issue of SALES MANAGEMENT: “The Pick of the Puppets.” 
* * * 

There is a salesman who always gets in . . . who needs 
to emp!oy no subterfuge nor wiles to get by the sentinels of 
the sanctum sanctorum, out there in the lobby . . . who never 
hears “He is out of town” or “He is in conference”. . . who 
is never asked “What did you wish to see him about?” or 
“Have you an appointment?” 


T. Harry Thompson 


$+ « 

This salesman penetrates the most cloistered board-room, and chats with the 
chairman; he walks into the homes of rich and poor alike, at will; he is en rapport with 
bankers and statesmen, and freely makes suggestions; he is welcome wherever he chooses 
to go; he sells anything that can be sold. He is—Good Advertising! 

# * * 

Curiously enough, this particular salesman does not compete with the flesh-and-blood 
salesmen who are on the same payroll. Rather, he works with them in innumerable ways. 
By conserving their time; by blazing their trails; by opening doors for them, and invoking 
receptivity for the personal call. 

The old-fashioned salesman who felt that advertising was an usurper now has a son 
who is its most warm-hearted protagonist. Today's salesman knows by experience that 
Good Advertising enables him to cover more ground and make more money, in less time. 
Quite often, he has more to say about his firm's advertising than he has about its products. 
And advertising, like a gentleman, reciprocates. 

* * # 

Note on laurel-resting, applicable to business as well as stage, from Walter (‘‘Dods- 
worth’) Huston, as quoted by Variety: “An actor's as good as his last picture. It has 
nothing to do with his ability as an actor.” 

: ee 

A stopper by Lyman Clark, of N. W. Ayer, for Otis Elevator: “The upstairs came 
down.” 

* & & 


As we get it, Ipana believes that Blood Will Tell! 


Metropolitans may envy the mobility of those hardy Americans who dwell in our 
southern Appalachia. Horace Kephart, who lived among them, reports one as saying: 
“When I move, all I haffter do is put out the fire and call the dog.” 

Gallagher's Steaks Have What It Takes. They admit it in a four-inch display blurb‘ 
in the Herald-Trib. “Gallagher's Steaks, the maker of champions. James J. Braddock, 
new heavyweight champion of the world, had one of Gallagher's famous steaks 4 hours 
before he became champion of the world. 52nd St., just west of Broadway.” 

BS % *% 

We submitted “Soft and safe as surgeons’ gauze, a guardian of Nature’s laws” 

in the Seminole Toilet Tissue Contest, closing as this issue of SM goes to press. We'll 


let you know. 
x. 


It’s none of our affair, but the executive who brags that he hasn't had a vacation 
in five years is acting foolishly. As our personal gesture A 
to all the transportation companies, we say to him, in the U/, / 
words of Mae West: ‘Take it easy. ..you’ll last longer.” 
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Musebeck’s portable sound equipment fits into two suit eases, can 


be set up and started in a jiffy. 


The records tell salesmen how to 


deliver a selling message. 


Phonograph Records Train Men, 
Sell Musebeck Shoes Via Radio 


USINESS has increased 50% 

during the last six months for 

the Musebeck Shoe Company of 

Danville, Illinois. The plant is 
working overtime and an addition is 
being built to the factory. This is at 
a time when many shoe factories are 
shortening hours and some are shut- 
ting down. 

Inevitably when something like this 
happens to an old-established busi- 
ness there must be a reason. Digging 
into the facts, SM learns that a revised 
sales plan, the result of three years 
of study and an expenditure of $50,- 
000, was responsible. 

Yet the method arrived at appears 
very simple. It is a system of giving 
scientific appeal, in a dramatic way, to 
the goods to be sold. The Musebeck 
Shoe Company makes the “Health 
Spot” shoe. The price for the regular 
line is $10 a pair, with work shoes at 
$8.50. Children’s shoes are priced at 
$7.50. Dealers: operate under license 
and there’s no cutting of prices. That's 
totally taboo. 

Health Spot shoes are designed with 
view to giving relief to aching feet. 
The manufacturers claim that nine out 
of every ten people on the street are 
prospects, That’s the percentage of 
“tender feet” in the country, accord- 
ing to estimate. 

With this multitude of prospective 
purchasers in sight, the next problem 
has been to find a way to convince 
them. The present successful sales 
campaign, boils down to two primary 
developments : 
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1—A carefully worked out sales 
talk, electrically recorded, which is 
used (a) to train dealers and sales 
people and (b) for spot radio 
broadcasting. 

2—Window displays, impressive- 
ly scientific in nature, to bring in 
buyers. Chiefly these consist of 
color posters made with the silk 
screen process. 

The Radolek Company, of Chicago, 
manufacturer of public address equip- 
ment, was called in to develop the 
sound equipment. It turned out a 
portable set, compact and as easily 
handled as twin suit cases. In demon- 
strating to an SM reporter the set was 
set up and operating in less than three 
minutes. 

A record was placed on the turn- 
table and the talk began. The instruc- 
tion records, used to train the sales- 
men, are direct and to-the-point. The 
first remark was to the effect that one- 
quarter of all a man’s bones are in 
the feet. Then they are named and 
their weaknesses, short-comings and 
errors explained. 

Various bones are referred to by 
their scientific names, but the loud 
speaker didn’t spell them so we'll pass 
that. Anyway, the description of foot 
ills, and why, made one pair of fairly 
good feet twitch a bit. 

“Most people whose feet are really 
bad learn to know a lot about the 
foot bones,” remarked a lady in a 
nurse’s uniform. “They get so they 
can call "em by their real names. The 
metatarsals—”’ 


Anyway, the “‘canned”’ talk, or Co. 
lumbia records, gives the impression 
that these people are on farviliar 
terms with the bones in the fee! and 
know what it’s all about. And the ‘alk. 
called the ‘Teacher Merchand sing 
Plan,” is passed on to the customer 

The point is that the salesman, who 
meets the public, learns a care ully 
prepared talk which says just what the 
men who have developed the plan 
wants him to say. That halts much 
badly conceived conversation which, 
so often, is the stock in trade of the 
poorly trained salesman. 

One of the larger bits in the plan 
is a 25-minute foot health lecture by 
the “Health Spot Shoemaker” used in 
conjunction with a large lecture port- 
folio containing 20 illustrations. The 
pages are turned manually while the 
voice is coming from the amplifier. 

The direct-to-the-public side of the 
merchandising plan is attained by spot 
broadcasting. Merchants selling Health 
Spot shoes are supplied with records, 
and can get the sound equipment if 
they desire. 

The old Health Spot Shoemaker 
tells the story. One of them, a fair 
sample, is a conversation between a 
flighty flapper and the old, small-town 
cobbler. It carries a story of village 
love and threatening love tragedy. 


Biting Dogs? Listen— 


Well, as things go these days, gals 
are likely to do a lot of walking and 
it’s best to have good shoes. 

Scientific foot care looms big in the 
colorful window posters, with rather 
fearful showing of skeleton, foot 
bones and swollen and lumpy feet. 
The posters speak loudly of aches and 
pains, throbs and swellings. Any pe- 
destrian whose dogs are biting him is 
likely to stop, look and listen when 
he lamps one of these windows. 

When the limper gets into the store 
he finds awaiting him a little folder 
which he may carry away and study 
at his leisure, whether he buys Health 
Spot shoes on his first trip or not. This 
goes further into the reasons for the 
in-growing aches. 

And here we find the spelling— 
scaphoid bones, cuneiform bones, and 
all such and learn about “‘tocity’’ and 
“misalignment of the oscalsis, astraga- 
lus, fibula, tibia’’ and a flock of others 
with queer monickers. We learn that 
headaches may be caused by pinched 
nerves in the feet and that arthritis 
or rheumatism, or at least what we 
take to be arthritis or rheumatism, may 
be merely bad shoes. 

The company avoids any potential 
medical enmity by commenting: 

“Some of you have your teeth 
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ex.inined twice a year. Your feet 
arc aS important as your teeth. Have 
your doctor examine your feet twice 
a year. . « « 
And wear Health Spot shoes to 

guard your foot health.” 
he little lady in white in the Chi- 
cago Health Spot shoe store made a 
comment which might have selling 
value. (Uniforms are used in a num- 
ber of stores and some of the girls 
are registered nurses.) She said: 

“During the depression hundreds of 
thousands of people have damaged 
their feet badly by buying cheap shoes. 


— 


With times getting better they're buy- 
ing good shoes to repair the damage. 
Many of these are coming to us.” 

George E. Musebeck, president, 
says: 

“Sixty-three radio stations are now 
using these electrically recorded talks. 
We consider voice very important in 
our campaign. Sound has done a good 
job for us. I believe it can be applied 
profitably to many lines of business.” 

Many Health Spot shoe dealers are 
buying Radolek sound systems to use 
in their stores and at meetings when 
they wish to contact groups of people. 


Not all used cars are dependable, but Chevrolet’s OK tag certifies that every recon- 
ditioned Chevvie has much good unused transportation. 


Chevrolet Glorifies ““Red Tag”’ 
in National Used Car Campaign 


HE used car prospect has come 

into his own. From the shame- 

faced ne’er-do-well, furtively 

searching the bargain columns of 
the classified section, he has suddenly 
been transformed into a preferred 
prospect, addressed as Mister, compli- 
mented for his thrift and good judg- 
ment, and catered to in color in the 
best magazines and newspapers. 

For motor car manufacturers have 
finally realized that the humble used 
car prospect holds their fate in his 
hand. If he were vocally-inclined, he 
could say to the manufacturer and to 
the dealer: “If I don’t buy your used 
cars, you can’t keep on selling new 
ones, so what are you going to do 
about it?” 

Perhaps he doesn’t realize his new 
importance, but the automobile manu- 
facturers and dealers do. They have 
been leading the recovery parade, with 
new car values that filled their sales- 
rooms with customers. Meanwhile, 
however, their very success in selling 
new cars has been creating an ob- 
stacle that threatens to halt the parade. 
Their major problem now is not how 
to secure new car prospects, but how to 
secure used car prospects. For the sale 
of every new car involves the sale of 
about three used cars. So a given in- 
crease in new car sales means a cor- 
responding increase of about three 
times as many used cars in dealers’ 
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hands—unless, of course, the dealers 
can keep those used cars moving at a 
comparable ratio. And the finance 
companies have very definite ideas on 
the subject of used car stocks. 

The problem is not a new one, of 
course, It is just a bit more acute than 
formerly. And the manufacturers are 
involved to a greater extent, because 
their dealers’ used car capacity is 
more limited. 

Ford was probably the first to be 
moved to aggressive action. Early in 
March, he and his ‘dealers launched an 
extensive campaign of cooperative dis- 
play advertising in newspapers and by 
radio (SM April 20) to prevent used 
cars from accumulating too rapidly. 
The Ford problem was a particularly 
acute one, because Ford dealers had to 
take in so much “choice merchandise” 
on their new-car sales. In other words, 
an exceptionally large percentage of 
their trade-ins were and are in the 
higher-price brackets—V-8’s just a 
year or two old being traded in on 
the new model. 

Chevrolet’s problem early in the 
spring was not so pressing, due chiefly 
to the fact that comparatively few 
Chevrolet ‘‘Master Sixes’” were being 


traded in. Most of their trade-ins 
were in the lower-price brackets. Then 
the Toledo strike in May curtailed 
production of new cars‘and further 
postponed the danger of any over- 
accumulation of used cars in dealers’ 
stocks. 

According to Chevrolet officials, 
their dealers are still in fine shape in 
this respect. Nevertheless, Chevrolet 
launched a national used car advertis- 
ing campaign early in June which, 
in extent, quality, and intensity, — 
ably has not been equaled. Perhaps, 
as Chevrolet officials suggest, there is 
no used car problem as yet, but one 
might develop, if they didn’t take 
such steps now. And perhaps, again, 
this is the beginning of a new policy 
in motor car advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

At any rate, Chevrolet has set out, 
“To raise used car advertising to new 
standards of excellence and dignity.” 
It is running ful! color pages in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, and 
The American Weekly and in Sun- 
day newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. It is running other display ad- 
vertising in about 6,000 daily news- 
papers. It is sponsoring an electrically- 
recorded radio program for 15 min- 
utes three times a week on 302 sta- 
tions and wishing that others had 
proper equipment for presenting the 
same program. And in addition to all 
this, it is furnishing dealers with a 
mat service for their special, local used 
car advertising. 


No Lemons with Red Tags 


The theme of the entire campaign 
is confidence in the “Guaranteed OK 
Red Tag” which Chevrolet dealers at- 
tach to their used cars after recondi- 
tioning them. This same red tag was 
adopted about ten years ago and has 
been in regular use ever since, but 
nothing much had been said about it. 
As W. E. Holler, vice-president and 
general sales manager, explained: 
“This red tag changed used car mer- 
chandising by guaranteeing that the 
car to which it was attached had been 
thoroughly reconditioned and certified 
by a reliable dealer as being worthy 
of the buyer’s confidence. It elimi- 
nated a lot of shady practices. But we 
said little about it, because we took it 
for granted that the public had con- 
fidence in our used cars, just as they 
did in our service. 

“Now, though, the used car busi- 
ness has reached such proportions that 
our dealers have decided it is worthy 
of display advertising and dignified | 
copy, instead of the bargain lists which 
heretofore have been depended upon 
chiefly to inform the public of the 
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“Madame, in the name of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
I am gratified to inform you that you have won 79th prize in our 


- 2 
ARH 


soap slogan contest!” 


dealers’ used car offerings. Our deal- 
ers alone sold approximately 1,160,- 
000 used cars last year, 

“Our used car advertising, there- 
fore, is calculated to do just that—to 
inspire confidence in Chevrolet used 
cars that bear the red tag emblem— 
and every reconditioned used car sold 
by a Chevrolet dealer must bear this 
emblem. 

“The tag itself is being reproduced 
in color in all ads where color is 
available, and emphasis in all used car 
copy is on this guarantee of complete 
satisfaction.” 

Coincidentally with the launching 
of the campaign, a convention of 75 
representative dealers was held in De- 
troit, at which the sole topic of dis- 
cussion was the advertising and mer- 
chandising of used cars. A used car 
salesroom was erected in the General 
Motors Building as a model and the 
whole subject was presented in com- 
plete detail, The dealers were said to 
have endorsed the program in full and 
to have departed with much enthusi- 
asm, which they are expected to im- 
part to the other 9,000 or so Chevro- 
let dealers of the country. 

The cost of the campaign is being 
defrayed from the regular cooperative 
advertising fund. 
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Springfield Survey 
Shows Vast Market 
Still Undeveloped 


A pantry shelf and household sur- 
vey made in April this year by various 
women’s organizations in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for the Springfield 
newspapers, presents rather convinc- 
ing evidence that it is under-consump- 
tion rather than over-production which 
is the big problem of the nation. 

If the survey had been made in a 
less prosperous city the findings might 
be questionable, but Springfield is dis- 
tinctly an above-average city. As shown 
by SALES MANAGEMENT'S April 10, 
1935, Survey of Spending Power, the 
city has a retail sales percentage near- 
ly half again as great as its percentage 
of the total population—a per capita 
index higher than its county, higher 
than the state, and higher than the 
nation. In Spendable Money Income 
the county, Hampden, is 40% above 
the average. Sales of new cars in the 
county last year were 15.7 per 1,000 
people as against 15.4 for the U. S. A. 
as a whole. 

Therefore, if Springfield homes are 
not equipped with a large number of 


modern conveniences, it scems rci- 
sonable to raise the question, what's 
wrong with the sales development 
work of American manufacturers ? 

The survey was made in 1,3!2 
homes and was an actual inventory 
check. The results of the survey show 
the following division of income 
groups of the homes surveyed: 
Income below $50 weekly.......... 726 
Income $50 to $100 per week...... 288 
Income over $100 per week........ 126 
176 would not state their income 

The survey covered 158 products 
and questions, and the results show 
the number and percentage of users of 
leading products. Here is a typical 


page: 
March, 1935 March, 1934 
1,312 Homes 536 Homes 
Jo 0 % of 
Brand No Total No. Total 
Dr. Lyon’s .. 271 20.6 84 13.2 
Pepsodent 150 11.4 86 13.5 
eee 140 10.7 61 9.6 
Squibb’s .... 118 9.0 101 15.9 
Colgate’s ... 94 5 50 7.9 
Listerine ... 83 6.3 47 7.4 
Pebeco ..... 40 3.0 18 2.8 
Forhan’s ... 30 2.3 16 2.5 
OO eee 29 2.2 1 2 
Kolynos .... 26 2.0 23 3.6 
jf ee 18 1.4 5 8 
Worcester Salt 17 1.3 7 1.1 
Sodium 
Perborate . 10 8 none 
Dr. West's. . 10 8 none 
Other brands 
‘- ee 91 6.9 
ce 95 14.9 
Not using this 
product 185 14.1 42 6.6 
Memo :— 


16 people specified Milk of Magnesia 
without designating any brand. 

As an index to market potentials, 
the “not using this product” is per- 
haps the most valuable of all. Per- 
centages for selected products are: 

Not Using 


This 
Product 

% 
Ca eT 31.1 
ie ee ebak abate awa 9.8 
Electric Heater .............. 980.1 
NI oa ices ai 7235 
Electric Flat Iron ............ 13.1 
Ironing Machine ............ 88.3 
Washing Machine ........... 37.7 
Electric Refrigerator ......... 43.2 
Biecieic TOON «occ ccciccss 28.1 
Vacuum Cleaner ............ 16.6 
Se gg hoa, ais abe 75.8 
ON avn pk nnd cere 87.3 
REE, oc Ge chew caress 42.5 
Eee pr eee 24.8 
Grapefruit Juice ............ 69.3 
EE ideas tibia nsee na 58.8 
Ore errr 80.2 
ares pace 43.6 
Furniture Polish ............ 27.8 
Automobile Polish .......... 63.7 


The findings appear in a 151 page 
spiral-bound book under the heading 
1935 Pantry Shelf and Household 
Survey with 1934 Comparisons—Com- 
piled by Springfield Newspapers, 
Springfield, Massachusetts.” 
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‘Both As Manufacturers and Users of 


Machinery We Would Be Seriously 
Handicapped If Denied The Services 


of Business Papers’ - 


HE Jones & Lamson Machine Co., known the world 

over as manufacturers of high quality machine tools 
and precision instruments, has always kept in the fore- 
front of progress—has built its success steadily and 
solidly on tried and proved methods and policies. 


It is significant that this successful and progressive 
concern is a firm believer in the value of business 
papers—the technical publications in its field. And 
that it has backed up its belief by using advertising 
space in business papers for an unbroken period of 
more than 40 years—being one of the first to recog- 
nize the value of display space by using double-page 


spreads 28 years ago. 


Mr. Flanders was one of the original members of 


AMERICAN BUILDER and BUILDING 
AGE, Chicago 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, New York 

BAKERS REVIEW, New York 

BAKERS WEEKLY, New York 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, New York 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, Chicago 

CHAIN STORE AGE, New York 

CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING, New York 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING, Chicago 

DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, New York 

ELECTRICAL DEALER, Chicago 


R OF DISPLAY SPACE 


RALPH E. FLANDERS 


President 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 


of all types. 


the Industrial Advisory Board and the author of nu- 
merous works on industrial and economic subjects. 
His opinion, as expressed in his letter at the left, is 
of more than passing importance, coming as it does 
from a man who is nationally known as an economist, 
as well as the executive head of a successful business. 


Business publications such as those listed below com- 
mand the respect of manufacturers of products and 
users alike. Their well-balanced editorial service keeps 
to the forefront developments that are vitally impor- 
tant in the manufacture, sale and service of products 


This is the 18th of the series sponsored by the publi- 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
New York 


FLEET OWNER, New York 

HARDWARE AGE, New York 
HARDWARE RETAILER, Indianapolis 
HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW, New York 
ICE CREAM TRADE JOURNAL, New York 
JEWELERS' CIRCULAR-KEYSTONE, New 


York 
LAUNDRY AGE, New York 
MACHINERY, New York 


IN 


cations listed below. 


MILL AND FACTORY, New York 


— PETROLEUM NEWS, Cleve- 
an 


OIL AND GAS JOURNAL, Tulsa 
PROGRESSIVE GROCER, New York 
RAILWAY SIGNALLING, New York 


REFINER AND NATURAL GASOLINE 
MANUFACTURER, Houston 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT, New York 
RUG PROFITS, New York 

SALES MANAGEMENT, New York 

STEEL, Cleveland 

TIRES, New York 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


‘DISPENSERS OF OLYMPIA BEER 
FEATURED IN NEWSPAPERS 


Will Direct Sates te Vou and 


| Powerlal (drertining Campaign 
| INCREASE YOUR BESINESS 
| 
| 


Listen!” 


TT: 
he 


bemiphas tag (My mnypior igis ine verter winewhow + ane 
featuring Olompia Drought Meer in sour 
aubvertosiuay 


W AL rght m reprehird. actual siae, the lange 
ope nian cbve rtine verve ol Une se ries ool ain. webvieby 
will appear in newspapers. Uther newspaper 
ashvertionmw ute uf thie s \tensive campaign are 
reprectered om reverse sie of this lnreastsice 


OLYMPIA BRewineé Co. 


“Want a good glass of Beer? 


Placing emphasis 
on the dealer, and 
subordinating the 
product, in all its 
advertising has 
gained for Olympia 
Brewing a_ close- 
knit organization 
whose members are 
proud of the strict 
tests they have 
passed in order to 
become a “Certi- 


L008 rom S.us S508 
SOM Ame THs Contiricare 


OLN OPES. wane NeTeN 


fied” dispenser. 


Olympia Brewing Plays Up Dealers, 
Ends Distribution Headaches 


BY MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


¢¢ FF I could only control and su- 
pervise retail outlets, half my 
distribution problems would be 
over.” 

Many a manufacturer has voiced this 
sentiment, for the difficulty is common 
in nearly all lines of business. Olym- 
pia Brewing Company, Tumwater, 
Washington, has solved the puzzle of 
confining its product to a selected list 
of retailers in a manner beneficial to 
itself, to retailers, and to the public. 

Its problem was peculiarly trouble- 
some, because beer requires such care- 
ful handling. With Repeal, thousands 
of inexperienced men stampeded to 
become beer dispensers. They knew 
nothing of temperatures, sanitation 
and the numerous factors that prevent 
good beer from going bad. Conse- 
quently, many excellent breweries’ 
reputations suffered through no fault 
of the brewers. 

Olympia protects its perishable pro- 
duct from brewery to drinking glass 
by hand-picking and instructing its 
retailers. No careless, ignorant dealers 
are allowed to sell Olympia beer. 
Prospective dispensers are compelled 
to meet rigid requirements as to equip- 
ment, dispensing and cooling, sanita- 
tion and presentable places of business. 
In addition, they have to give un- 
blemished credentials as to their re- 
sponsibility. A violator of state liquor 
regulations has small chance of keep- 
ing an Olympia dealership. 

Peter G. Schmidt, president, ex- 
plains that this policy was adopted, 
primarily, to safeguard his company’s 
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beer. However, it was deftly turned 
into a powerful sales appeal to the 
consumer. When a dispenser met all 
brewery requirements he was given a 
formal ‘“‘Certificate’’ as an authorized 
Olympia dealer. This certificate was 
framed and hung in a conspicuous 
place in his establishment. 

Then the policy of restricted and in- 
spected dealerships was made the sub- 
ject of an intensive advertising cam- 
paign. The prestige of OBC, gained 
in the years since its founding in 
1896, was put back of its dealers. The 
company vouched for the adequacy 
and sanitation of equipment, and for 
the responsibility of all its dealers. 

Before marketing its product, Olym- 
pia schooled its dealers in the proper 
handling and dispensing of beer. 
Schools were conducted under the 
auspices of district jobbers, to bring 
them into the picture. Adolph Schmidt, 
vice-president, presented the technical 
matters of brewing and dispensing. 
T. Tucker, sales manager, outlined the 
sales program; while C. P. Constan- 
tine, advertising counselor, detailed the 
extensive newspaper campaign when 
the new beer was introduced. These 
meetings were held throughout the 
states of Washington and Oregon, 
where the company now has slightly 
less than 1,000 dealers. 

But this relatively small number of 
selected dealers have kept the brewery 
operating to capacity. 

To weld Olympia dealers into a 
unified whole, the ‘‘Certificate of Au- 
thorized Dealer” plays an important 


role both in display and in the adv: ; 
tising. Each dealer is equipped w 
a blue Neon sign, Certined Olympia 
Beer Dispenser.’’ Every advertisemc » 
to consumers carried the line, “Look 
for the blue Neon sign and the Certiii- 
cate.” 

The consumer ads. in city and smal! 
town dailies featured the dealer, rather 
than the beer. Olympias reputation 
tor quality was taken tor granted, and 
the modern equipment, sanitary quar- 
ters and reliability of the dealer were 
the central theme. 

This sales appeal was made direct 
and personal by first person statements 
from the dealer. A typical ad: 

“Want a good glass of beer? Listen! 
I'm an Authorized dispenser of Olympia 
Beer, and as such I’m given this Certificate. 
It means that my equipment is strictly sani- 
tary and of the exact type necessary to 
offer you genuine Olympia beer, properly 
kept and served as it should be served, 
giving you all the full-flavored goodness, 
just as it comes from the brewery. No 
other beer is better served.” 

A box in every ad states: 

“The Olympia Brewing Company stands 
squarely behind its draught beer dispensers, 
selecting only those who comply with its 
Strict requirements both as to service and 
civic responsibility. Further, the Olympia 
Brewing Company believes that Olympia 
beer, as a refreshing, mildly stimulating 
beverage, is an important factor in main- 
taining Temperance.” 


= 


Open Campaign with a Bang 


Opening the campaign was a full- 
page newspaper spread, followed by 
a series of quarter pages, all putting 
the spotlight on the dealer. Of course 
the superior quality of the beer was 
not overlooked. ‘It’s the Water” has 
been the company’s slogan ever since 
1896, when Leopold Schmidt, father 
of the present president and vice-presi- 
dent, founded the brewery. He dis- 
covered subterranean springs at Tum- 
water, a suburb of Olympia, Washing- 
ton. A graduate brewmaster from Ger- 
many, Mr. Schmidt immediately recog- 
nized the excellence of these springs 
in brewing operations. The story of 
the springs was told by the company 
in a series of separate ads. 

“Olympia’s Certified dealerships are 
not a mere sales gesture,” President 
Schmidt points out. “A large number 
of applicants for dealerships have been 
turned down. Most of those accepted 
were compelled to make various 
changes in their equipment and prac- 
tices before certificates were issued. 
The title of Olympia beer dispenser 
has become a distinguished one in the 
trade, and a potent recommendation 
to beer quaffers. Inspections are made 
by our brewery representatives at 
regular intervals, and to date some 20 
or 30 certificates have been revoked 
for violations of our regulations.” 
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2 HOURS DRIVE FROM SPOKANE 
to HEART of NATION’S BREAD BASKET 
..-- BUT IT TOOK SIX DAYS IN °79! 


Fa 


ee ‘ 9 Mgt My a eae, 4 


HARVESTING WHEAT NEAR COLFAX, WASHINGTON 


his paper. He started for Spokane April 29, 1879, with 
two wagons drawn by 16 horses, and the outfit was six 
days on the road between Colfax and Spokane. Two 
years later the Spokane Chronicle was founded as a 
weekly, and in 1883 the Review, predecessor of The 
Spokesman-Review, was established. As Roy Rubel 
observed, after a week’s study of this field, these news- 
papers have been “‘putting their roots down” during 


ay STORE oe : the half century of their existence. That’s why The 

SARE by the enaliow Tethans ceeiiny o> Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle offer 

W chia, Ree 1. Relic, Mw Yous mamas te advertisers such tremendous pulling power, with their 

John B. Woodward, Inc., and Dan V. Huguenin, combined circulation of over 90,000 (857% UNduplica- 

hety Con Pinatas eames, dae ae Gad ted, Polk) for 101,247 urban families in their highly 
productive field. 


Steptoe Butte, highest peak in Whitman county, 
Washington, late in May. 


16,772 Miles of Improved Highways 


Connect Spokane With Its Trade Area 


Spread out before their eyes upon reaching the 
summit was the nation’s greatest wheat-growing sec- 
tion, velvet green with the promise of a bumper 1935 
crop; which at harvest time will pour upwards of 
$50,000,000 into the trade channels of Spokane and the 
Inland Empire. The two Woodward men found it a 
leisurely 2-hour ride from Spokane to Colfax in the 
heart of this great “‘bread basket”? which produces from 
one-tenth to one-seventh of the nation’s wheat each 
‘year. 


The fine highways they traversed, links in the 
system of 16,000 miles of improved highways in the 
Inland Empire, are a far cry from the roads of ’79, the 
year Spokane got its first newspaper, the Times. 
Francis H. Cook, its publisher, bringing his printing 
plant from the Coast, stopped en route at Colfax; and 
while waiting for the mud to dry printed two issues of 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW- Spokane Daily Chroniéle 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN B. WOODWARD, INC., NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT — KANSAS CITY — SAN FRANCISCO 
COLOR REPRESENTATIVES — SUNDAY SPOKESMAN-REVIEW MAGAZINE AND COMIC SECTIONS — ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER COLOR, INC. 
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“Today's Sports Section says that Eddie won the 
Cascades Cup.” 


MILLION AIR 


SbEtst Al 


that is the STRENGT 


HE thumbnail conversations in this advertisement are 


important. Actually, they reach directly into every sales <a 
manager's problem. far 
For Mrs. Rogers is going to buy some brand of food prod- the 

uct to make her new recipe. While “Eddie” is a topic of 
conversation at the local club, the boys are drinking some Th 
brand of beverage. Cecile’s friends are serving some brand Ex 
of refreshment. But whose brand? and when is the sale lig 

most easily made. 

Tk 
Isn’t it logical to talk to people at the same time that they th 
are reading the local news . . . on the spot to “talk up” pa 
your brand when you know it will do the most good. he 
It is true, these thumbnails hold good all over the country, , 
ie sal eit vita it but they take on special significance in the three Coast Tl 
Rogers?” “Why, from Prudence Penny areas of Southern California, Northern California and the A 
in today’s Women’s Page.” Seattle Market Box. ... P 


EXAMINER EXAMINERD 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BYE: 


FARMER 


For these areas are completely dominated by three great 
Hearst Sunday newspapers, read by more than half of all 
families . . . with more readers in the combined cities, in 
their suburbs, and in the country than any other papers. 


These three dominating Sunday papers . . . the Los Angeles 
Examiner, San Francisco Examiner and Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, add even to the selling value of local news. 


They make possible the extra shock factor of COLOR, in 
the regular black-and-white pages . . . Color in units of 4 
page or larger, contrasting sharply with the black printing 
beside them . .. Color to depict product and argument in 
more telling hues. 


This service is offered DAILY and SUNDAY by the Los 
Angeles Examiner, San Francisco Examiner and Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


“It said on the front page 
of today’s paper that 
crops are going to sell 
for higher prices.” 


)ST-INTELLIGENCER 


EARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


“My dear, have you heard about Ce- 
cile?” “Of course, it was in today’s 
Society Section.” 


Rates and circulation break-down, as 
well as records of sales-success with 


SPOT COLOR, will be furnished 
upon request. 


Balance in the Kitch- 
en: (Right) The 
Washburn Company’s 
line of 50 kitchen 
utensils, designed by 
Henry Dreyfuss, will 
be known as the “Bal- 
anced” group. After 
experimenting with 
various shapes, the 
handles were tapered 
off toward the end, 
because that gave a 
better grip than the 
customary style. Prices 
are from 1l0c¢ to 50c, 
with most items at 10 
and l5e. Colors are 
buttercup, green and 
red. Distribution will 
be through chain and 
independent stores. 


Cellophane Maid: 
(Left) Yessir, her 
apron, collar and cuffs 
are of slit cellulose 
film. They come in 
silvery white with con- 
trasting braid trim of 
blue, green or black. 
For dress-up occasions 
there are sets with sil- 
ver or gold braid to 
match. 


Imitator: (Right) 
Chrysler is not a bit 
peeved that European 
motor makers are 
copying the Airflow 
streamlining. This, 
Maybach Tarey car 
was one of the features 
of the Berlin Auto 
Show. 


Expanding: (Right) 
Revere Copper and 
Brass, Inc., declares 
its scroll book rack 
ends the search for 
the perfect book 
end. The curved 
Lightweight Light: chrome metal part 
(Above) Faries Manu- unrolls to hold up 
facturing, Decatur, Illi- from one to seven 
Super-Stove: Kalamazoo Stove Company pois, commissioned Wil- books. It sells for 
will introduce its latest porcelain enamel bur Henry Adams to $1 and is meeting 
and cast iron model in the Fall. Heat design this desk lamp with brisk demand. 
circulates through the top; the draft is of spun aluminum. It Many companies are 
at the bottom. Industrious Industrial fastens to any part of a using it as a premi- 
Designer, Wilbur Henry Adams, Cleve- desk, can be tilted in um and a prize in 
land, did the job. any way. sales contests. 
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| in the 19th Century— 
when a gentleman’s grooming 


was a lengthy and solemn rite—a set 


of fine razors was every “Dandy’s” 
prized possession. Those pictured 
above are typical of the artistry and 
master craftsmanship employed in 
making and ornamenting these treas- 
ured razors. 

With the business man of today 
shaving is not a “rite”, but a routine 
daily chore, to be dispatched in a 
minimum of time and with maximum 
efficiency. Modern men are using an 


electric shaver, with a comfortable 


Bakelite Molded grip, and are getting 
a smooth, whiskerless skin with both 
speed and safety. 

In addition to rich appearance, 
Bakelite Molded provides many other 
advantages of real value in the manu- 
facture of hundreds of different prod- 
ucts in addition to electric shavers. 
It is tough, hard, strong and durable. 
It possesses high electrical insulation 
value, resists heat, cold, moisture, oils, 
chemicals and most acids. It does not 
deteriorate with age; and can be read- 
ily formed into almost any desired 


shape or size. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF 


BAK 


CANADA, 


LIMITED, 163 Dufferin 


There are scores of devices which 
could be improved in appearance, 
performance, length of life, simplicity 
of design and production, or in econ- 
omy, through the use of Bakelite 
Molded. Write for our illustrated 
booklet 26M, “Bakelite Molded” 
which describes the several varieties 
of this material and their adaptability 
to many types of products. 


+ 
" 


The old-time razors were made in New York 
City by a Mr. Femery, and the Electric Shaver 


is by Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 


Conn. 


3 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LITE 


RECISTEREO i 8 PAT. OFF 
PThe registered trode morks shown above distinguish moterio ts numerical sign for infinity, or vntimited quantity W symbolizes the infinity 
@envioctured by Bakelite Corporetion. Under the copital “8” is the CoO number of present ond future wees of Bakelite Corporation's products” 


THE MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 
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Merck Modernizes: The long-established household and _ professional 
products of Merck & Company, Inc., are getting new wardrobes in 
keeping with current style trends. At left is the former bottle for 
saccharin and beside it is the new molded plastic package that fits 
into purse or pocket. A flick of the thumb and it opens to pop out 
one or two tablets. Below on the left are the “before and after” milk 
sugar packages. A lock-top tin replaces the pink paper canister and 
distracting type is removed. Colors on the improved tin are blue and 
white. On the right, below, changes in the zine stearate can are not 
as marked as on the other containers. Nevertheless, the new can gives 
greater prominence to the name, coloring has been improved and the 
patented self-closing top has been lacquered to match the rest of the 
ean. White ducks proclaim the fact that this powder “Sheds Water 
Like a Duck.” 


Fresh Policy: (Below) Maryland 
Casualty Company has livened up its 
casualty insurance policies and surety 
bonds by finely engraved borders, 
handsome typography and high-grade 
paper. Now it encases them in a 
Cellophane envelope with its seal on 
the outside. Maryland’s president, 
Silliman Evans, believes his company 
is the first to protect its policies thus. 


Travel Kit: (Below) Lentheric does tiie 

right by traveling men with this cow- 

hide kit for good grooming essentials. Underslung Greyhound: The 36 seats of the Greyhound’s latest model bus are elevated 
In the straps are after-shaving lotion, above the dust, noise and vibration line. No seats are perched uncomfortably over a 
shaving cream, and taleum powder in wheel. The motor is below at the rear, and ample luggage space is underneath the 


an unbreakable ivory plastic con- seats, too. Body is aluminum alloy. General Motors will build a fleet of them. 
tainer. Two buttons snap it shut. 


The price is $3. 


Smoothie: (Right) 
The Glessner Com- 
pany starts its “Sof- 
skin” hand cream off 
with the advantage of 
a suave, handsome 
package. The black 
applied color jars are 
by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company. 
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If shoppers did THIS... 


your product would need no 


merchandising 


Your retail problem would be 
simple if shoppers took the 
magazines along. Thumbed 
their pages for suggestions. 
Bought as your advertising 
directs. 


Your product could be hidden 
on the top shelf. Stuck under 
the counter. Stored in the cellar. 
It would still sell. 


Merchandising —successfulmer- 
chandising — does the next best 
thing. By drawing attention to 
your product at the point of 
sale, it gets your advertising 
“remembered” when and where 
it will do the most good. It 
bridges the gap between adver- 
tisement and retail counter. 
Makes your message “click” 
and pay. 


In planning the merchandising 
for your product, has it occur- 
red to you that the American 
Can Company might be of help? 


Has it occurred to you that a 
company specializing in two 
basic merchandising weapons 
— packages and point-of-sale 
displays—must have quite a 
merchandising background? 


Possibly in our broad expe- 
rience, with thousands of prod- 
ucts in almost every field, there 


may be something of value to 


you. We should be glad to work 
with you and contribute what 


we Can. 


Why does American Can Company 
concern itself with problems of 
retail merchandising? 


Our reasons are the same as yours. 
We cannot sell more packages than 
you sell for us—yow cannot sell 
more than the consumer buys. The 
consumer is our common goal. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 
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t than the cold figures 


and with a lot more coverage wrapped up 


the other Newark dailies combined 


ts newspaper. 


ket and a schedule 


in this mar 


can ever reveal. If you want real business, get your product 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. ..... General Representatives ..... New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Vigilantes Threaten to Stop Racketeering—Schools 
Report More Jobs for Graduates—Slim Jordan, the 
Poker Dealer, Goes Back to the Farm—Milwaukee 


Payrolls Now Exceed 1931. 


This is the second of a series of reports from 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S field editor, who is 
making an 11,000-mile trip to survey the na- 
tion’s economic and social conditions—with 
special emphasis on current sales problems. 


Sales Signposts on the 
Transcontinental Trail 


BY WALTER E. MAIR 
Field Editor 


Cleveland, June 22 


HILE newspaper executives 
minimize the net effect of 
strikes on Cleveland’s re- 


turn to prosperity, Cleve- 
land has paid dearly for-being a key 
center in the realignment of industrial 
machinery under the codes, and a re- 
awakened labor consciousness. The 
Cleveland Regional Labor Relations 
Board, now going out of existence, 
credits its retiring director, Ralph A. 
Lind, with having put 284,317 in this 
and other Ohio cities back to work 
since September, 1934. He has been 
a leading factor in adjusting 271 dis- 
putes. 

Lloyd White, veteran labor editor 
of the Press, in reviewing the indus- 
trial situation, pointed out that many 
of the local strikes are the result of 
long planning. The Industrial Rayon 
clash was 18 months brewing, and 
union heads held the strike vote in 
their pockets three weeks before it was 
declared. This involved 1,200 men. 

National Carbon had 1,500 out, only 
about 100 skilled; Electrical Vacuum 
Cleaner still has 1,000 strikers, out for 
two months, and there have been sharp 
clashes with police. The Toledo clash 
forced 9,000 out of Fisher Body plants, 
and, of course, retail business has paid 
heavy toll. 

The old I. W. W. is reviving here, 
and holds contracts with some fair- 
sized shops, including all the plants of 
American Stove Company. Racketeers 
are trying to organize the apartment 
house janitors, to control ice, milk, 
bread and fuel distribution to these 
outlets ; the night-riding vigilantes who 
broke up window-smashing tactics inci- 
dental to the window-cleaners and 
other hoodlum varieties of rugged 
individualism, may again get a chance 
to drag out their weapons. 


Beside the looming shadows of these 
various menaces, the thing of real sig- 
nificance, in the long run, seems to be 
the Consumers’ Union movement. 
However, labor racketeers will always 
be Lilliputians; the Brobdignagian 
giant is labor on constructive effort 
bent—and here indeed is he really be- 
coming aware of how he can serve the 
common good by keeping wheels turn- 
ing and cash-registers ringing (stand- 
ard prices), rather than Lr emery 
in the bearings of productive enter- 
prise, and spending strike benefit in- 
come for cut-price merchandise. 

* * * 

The Cleveland schools report far 
better chances for graduate employ- 
ment than in several years. Case 
School of Applied Science has put 
three-fourths of 119 graduates to 
work. Fenn College found jobs for 
80 out of 98 men and women. West- 
ern Reserve said prospects for 900 
graduates are definitely better than last 
year. At Fenn about 75% were placed 
in 1934; Case’s percentage was double 
that of last year; and among the 246 
in night school classes, only six are out 
of work. 

* oe & 

Richard Roth, president of the 
Cleveland Retail Merchants’ Board, 
and Frank H. Clark, president of As- 
sociated Industries, have over the radio 
pledged cooperation of their groups to 
maintain NRA ideals. NRA, a few 
weeks ago pronounced a yoke about 
the neck of business, has somehow, in 
its receding glory, taken on the aspect 
of a halo. Which must mean that the 
rugged individualists have pulled in 
their necks. 


Indianapolis, June 27 
Your typical trend-hound should 
stick to Washington, if he is afraid of 
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doing a little free-lance guessing at 
what significance lies beyond odds and 
ends of human behavior, because what 
| have noted as a significant under- 
current in Cleveland only crops up 
here and there. You can’t totalize it 
with adding-machines, because it is 
humanity on a new march westward, 
dragging Wall Street willy-nilly at the 
end-gate of America’s 1935 model 
covered wagon, 

We'll call the human element in it 
Slim Jordan, poker dealer. Slim was 
my seat-mate between Columbus and 
here, not because he wanted to be, but 
because the old order changeth. His 
mother took three children away from 
an aging Hoosier farm and a bewil- 
dered Hoosier father, 10 years ago. 
In nine and a half years she made and 
lost $100,000, mostly at dealing poker 
in Detroit. 

Recently, for the first time in many 
moons, they have not only been raid- 
ing poker joints there, but smashing 
the furniture; and police protection has 
faded. Slim is only 23, and he never 
gambles, seldom smokes, never drinks 
when he’s working. 

He averaged perhaps $45 a week 
dealing, which is about all he knew 
how to do; he was taught it at his 
mother’s knee. 

Trend? Yep. It seems, in retro- 
spect, as if about two-thirds of all 
Americans thought they were born 
dealers, up to °29. 

What happened to the rest of us 
happened to Mrs. Jordan—plus. The 
pace took her out of Detroit to a grave- 
yard, at 52. Wall Street got all 
her dealer’s fortune, and the little 
family has split up, although the 
daughter (“fine looking girl, if I say 
it myself,” mused Slim) joined her 
mother. Jazz age, fires of unschooled 
life burned out at its gateway. 


“Yes, the old man wants me back 
on the farm, 80 miles from Indian- 
apolis,” said the lean young man with 
the strong profile and the restless 
hands. ‘“Reckon I'll be glad to rake 
hay with him and help lay the corn by. 
I haven’t forgotten how. Mother was 
always full of ambition—and look 
what it got her, and us! 

“Dad will be glad to see me. And 
I want to see him while there’s still 
time.” 

Statistically it doesn’t mean a thing. 
I’m inclined to think, though, that 
Jordan’s going back to the hay-rake 
and forgetting the rake-off (he had to 
rake $600 an hour to hold his job in 
the better places) may be a sign or a 
symbol of something. An odd over- 
tone, anyhow, in a country that once 
thought it could look only to New 
York for its design for living. 

* * * 


Roger Reynolds, advertising director 
of the Indianapolis News, is rightfully 
jubilant about prospects generally, and 
about lineage matters particularly. This 
genial gentleman from Gawgah says 
that the entire outlook is much better 
than many had thought it would be. 

“We carry more six-day food lineage 
than any other six-day paper in the 
country,” he said. “We are doing less 
mailing of letters and broadsides, and 
are contacting personally all retail gro- 
cers and thoroughly selling them on 
the campaigns running in the News. 

“We don’t sell merchandise, but 
when we find stocks low, we put them 
in touch with distributors at once. We 
try to get every advertiser’s products 
properly displayed on shelves and 
counters, and keep constantly empha- 
sizing the sales message through mass 
display in selected windows.” 

Here in this town of no night clubs 
and predominant individual homes, it 


include salaried employes. Excluded 


and semi-professional service, and 


Employment in Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Industries in Milwaukee (City Only) 
Monthly Average, 1925-27 Equals 100% or 135,340 Employes 


April *Employes Index 
| Each Year 
1929 131,280 97.0% 
1930 (Census) 130,197 96.2 
1931 104,211 77.0 
1932 86,076 63.6 
1933 77,685 57.4 
1934 110,437 81.6 
1935 126,001 93.1 


*The number of employes and the average wage refers to wage earners only and does not 
also are all workers in any phase of transportation or 
| communications, wholesale and retail trade, banking and all commercial activities, professional 
domestic and personal service. 
mechanical industries, which at the time of the 1930 Census employed 130,197 of the 254,378 
GAINFUL WORKERS in Milwaukee, are here considered exclusively because they are the only 
industries on which the Government maintains monthly employment figures by cities. 


Payroll Average Aggregate 
Index Week Pay Weekly Payroll 


107.0% $29.17 — $3,829,437.60 
95.0 27.85 3,625,986.45 
67.7 24.28 2,530,243.08 
40.7 17.76 1,528,709.76 
34.8 16.64 1,292,678.40 
59.7 19.92 2,199,905.04 
78.5 22.63 2,851,402.63 


The manufacmuring and 
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is worth noting, for marketing pur- 
poses, that 22% of the charge accounts 
originate outside the city limits. 


Milwaukee, July 3 

Industrial Milwaukee is feeling a stir 
of new life which promises to sweep 
employment figures back towards the 
1925-27 monthly average by Fall, un- 
less very untoward symptoms develop. 
In addition, a building boom which 
has already exceeded in volume the 
entire activity of 1934 is lending a 
rosy tint to a picture otherwise made 
a bit gloomy by the check of a late 
and rainy Spring on retail activities. 

A year ago Milwaukee was in a peck 
of strike trouble, with plenty of vio- 
lence, and more grief apparently 
booked as the A. F. of L. took inven- 
tory of its strength hereabouts. Today 
the story is different. While a strike 
of employes has put three dairy com- 
panies in difficulty, and repercussions 
of some department store walk-outs of 
the Winter still create uneasiness, in 
the main, this is not any trans-lake 
replica of Cleveland. The prospect is 
rather for peace than for conflict. 

“Union shop” seems mainly to be 
the issue with the dairy workers. Most 
of the men are paid around $128 
monthly, some $132.50, and some as 
high as $156. These people aren't 
going to go on relief in preference to 
their jobs. Underlying the whole 
trouble is the general fear of labor 
that, despite credit inflation, now in 
sight, an attempt will be made to de- 
flate labor before the heavy goods 
industries begin to absorb any of the 
vast surplus of men still out of work. 

In Wisconsin, of course, the buga- 
boo of taxes looms, and loud are 
laments heard in some quarters against 
the La Follette program. Of that 
more later, when we get to Madison. 
Meantime, says Erwin Maier, advertis- 
ing director of the Journal, “I have 
never seen crops better this time of 
year.” 

The figures at left tell their own 
story of the climb back to recovery, 
of swelling employe indices, of a low- 
ered average weekly wage now on the 
steady up-grade, and an encouraging 
gross weekly payroll. 

The first five months of the year 
building permits totaled $3,470,480 
covering new building and remodeling. 
In the first two weeks of June, 48 per- 
mits were issued for new homes, 
setting a new record for any like 
period since 1929. Records of the 
country better housing bureau indicate 
$7,500,000 of new home building and 
$1,750,000 of remodeling will be de- 
veloped here this year. This is but 
40% of the city’s residential building 
in 1928, but represents a powerful up- 
swing in that phase of recovery. 
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“At Great Expense”’ 


Radio listeners to the Baer-Braddock 
fight, broadcast directly from the ringside 
and sponsored by the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company, were told very impressively that 
the fight was brought to them “at great 
expense.” 

And so it was. The royalties alone are 
rumored to have run as high as $40,000. 
But that word expense rankled. It’s not a 
showman’s word. It infers regret—loss. 

Yet, the fight otherwise was sold to the 
public with all the expert showmanship of 
Broadway's best producers. 

Both Gillette and their agency, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, literally went into the show busi- 
ness—ballyhoo and all. The fight and the 
dramatic “Lucky Smith” series which pre- 
ceded it (opening NBC April 29) were 
given nationwide advance publicity. 

Special newspaper advertising was run; 
trade paper advertising in full pages was 
directed to the dealer. The agency engaged 
a special publicity man to concentrate all 
his time on securing publicity for the fight, 
for the weekly dramatic series featuring 
Baer, and for Baer himself. 

Broadsides, window cards and counter 
displays were furnished to dealers for mer- 
chandising their customers. With figures 
based on a radio survey of the last year's 
big fight, which estimated 40,000,000 lis- 
teners, everything was set for the “greatest 
show on earth.” 

And it probably was. Gillette and the 
agency are to be complimented for their 
thorough merchandising effort which always 
makes a radio program bring in far better 
returns than if, as Charles Pretzker, adver- 
tising manager for Gillette, says in Broad- 
casting this month: “They simply arrange 
to have a ‘show’ on the air and then do 
nothing about it.” 

Yes, Mr. Joe Radio-fan liked it all—ex- 
cept possibly that, as Joe would say, ‘crack 
about the great expense.” 


At Little Expense 


There was no ringside broadcast of the 
Louis-Carnera fight; the best the radio fan 
could get was an after-the-fight blow-by- 
blow description. But he got a dynamic 
description—and only 41/4 minutes after the 
fight ended—thanks to the Adam Hats, who 
sponsored the offering over WMCA. The 
description, in fact, was so vivid that to 
tune-in on the middle of it was to be at 
the fight. 

The method followed by Sam Taub and 
Angelo Palange, WMCA's fight reporters, 
may well set a standard procedure for “over 
the fence” fight reporting—and except for 
the cost of extra lines from an apartment 
three blocks from the arena to the broad- 
casting station, there was no “great ex- 
pense” at all. The merchandising, too, was 
well enough done so that Adam Hats prob- 
ably had one of their biggest air audiences. 

Taub, who is a shorthand expert, and 
Palange bought ringside seats to the fight. 
Palange called off a blow-by-blow descrip- 
tion which Taub took down in shorthand. 
Toward the end of the fight, Palange beat 
the crowd out and left Taub to finish. He 
dashed to the neighboring apartment where 
a microphone was waiting. 

Four and a half minutes after the deci- 
sion, Palange was telling WMCA listeners 
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Radio Fade-ins 


all about it and “ad libbing’’ until Taub 
arrived with the final notes, which he 
announced vividly and directly from the 
shorthand, stumbling only  twice—an 
achievement, if you know shorthand. 

Nor was this show without its sound 
merchandising. A single column, 56-line 
ad was run in most of the metropolitan 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGHT 


LOUIS vs. CARNERA 


TONIGHT at 10:45 


WMCAs70 ke. 


Sam Taub end Angelo Palenge ot the Mike 


cur ADAM HATS 


Dominating the radio page of most of 

the metropolitan dailies, this attractive 

1 column x 56 lines ad was used to build 

up an audience of fight fans for local 
Adam Hats program. 


dailies and many out of town papers. The 
fight and station received “high light” radio 
listings and some publicity. The Adam Hat 
Stores, 200 of them, carried window stream- 
ers announcing the hook-up. 


Mutual Issues First 


Rate Card 


Mutual Broadcasting System—comprising 
WOR, Newark (50,000 watts, 710 kilo- 
cycles), WLW, Cincinnati (500,000 watts, 
700 kilocycles) and WGN, Chicago (50,000 
watts, 720 kilocycles)—issues its first rate 
card, effective June 14, 1935. 

The card gives in one section the net- 
work rates for periods most frequently used 
and, in another section, the basic rates for 
the individual stations. The card also notes: 
“WXYZ, Detroit, available on Mutual net- 
work until September 29, 1935; thereafter, 
CKLW, Detroit, will be available.” 


Gulf Uses 60 Sunday 
Newspapers 


To merchandise to the public its new 
“Going to Press” program over the CBS 


BY PETER PERCH 


network, the Gulf Refining Company tan 
a single column, 175-line advertisement in 
60 Sunday newspapers on June 16, the 
opening day of the new program. 

The new show, which features James 
Melton, the Revelers, et al, takes the place 
of Will Rogers, who will return to Gulf 
in the Fall. 

Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, the agency, 
claim that alternating these two programs 
approximately every seven weeks gives an 
appeal wide enough to reach every type of 
radio listener. 


A Five-Year Contract 


Heralded as one of the- most unusual 
happenings in broadcasting advertising his- 
tory, the Campbell Soup Company has 
signed up Lionel Barrymore to play 
“Scrooge” in Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” 
over the CBS network every Christmas Day 
until 1940. 

Which means, in countless radio homes, 
listening to the cantankerous old Scrooge 
will soon be as standard a Christmas cus- 
tom as hanging up the Christmas wreaths. 


The Radio Guide Poll 


There were 209,388 ballots cast in the 
Radio Guide Magazine's second annual 
“Star of Stars” poll to record listener 
preference in radio programs. 

Jell-O Jack Benny, NBC popular program, 
took first place in the individual performers 
class, which checks a recent poll conducted 
by the New York World-Telegram. 

Other winners were: Musical programs, 
Show Boat; dramatic productions, One 
Man’s Family; orchestras, Wayne King; 
teams, Amos ‘n’ Andy; announcers, James 
Wallington. 


Contest Crazy? 


The opinions of readers of this page who 
answered this question were as far apart as 
the entrances to the Holland Tunnel. Looks 
as if we need a survey on this (SM please 
note). 

That contests have their dangers, that ill- 
will can be easily stirred, that losers do not 
hold a grudge, that with better business 
conditions the public are not responding as 
readily, that a good novelty clung will 
bring in more box-tops than an average 
contest and cause less trouble, were all 
among the opinions given. 

Mr. John J. Karol, director of market 
research, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
states that, from a public relations stand- 
point, some contests may not be particularly 
helpful to broadcasters. 

For example, unless there -is- adequate 
evidence that a contest has been properly 
judged, there is likely to be ill-will created, 
which takes the form of complaint letters 
to the station—the ill-will often being di- 
rected as much against the broadcaster as 
the sponsor. 

For a new product, a new package de- 
sign, a special deal, etc., Mr. Karol believes 
contests have their places. When they are 
used, he believes it is better to have a large 
number of smaller prizes than a few larger 
ones and that it is highly desirable to 
acknowledge all contest mail. 
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Snapshots 
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The influence of Amos ’n’ Andy is 
seen in the advertising of JOHN 
MORRELL’S newest canned food: “A 
new heat-'n’-serve idea—Morrell beef- 
'n’-vegetable dinner.”’ It comes in cans 
for two to three servings ’n’ also in 
the family size, four to six servings. 
So far, the Ottumwa, Iowa, packing 
firm has not changed its name to “John 
Morrell ’N’ Company.” 


Lux toilet soap is doing its bit to 
make the nation artistic. With each 
purchase of three cakes of Lux, the art- 
hungry will get a lithograph reproduc- 
tion of a famous painting. Ignoring 
all cubistic and futuristic works, Lux 
provides a selection of such soundly 
conservative pictures as Whistler's 
“Mother,” Sir Luke Fildes’ “The Doc- 
tor,” and nine others. 


’ 


When an ad agency turns down 
business, that’s news. Blackman Ad- 
vertising, Inc., however, asked David 
M. Davies, ad manager of SEAGRAM- 
DisTILLERS, to allow another firm to 
handle the gin part of that account 
because the volume on Seagram’s 
Crown and other whiskies had grown 
so large. Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, ac- 
cordingly, will foster public apprecia- 
tion of Seagram’s gin. 


J. M. Huser, INc., maker of print- 
ing inks and carbon black for rubber 
manufacturers and for paints, employs 
symbolism to excellent effect in a two- 
color series running in India Rubber 
World. Russell Bacon is the agent 
on the job. One of the series is re- 
produced below. 
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You won’t see (or need) a 


fan in our hotels, even on the hottest days. 


For we’ve taken the swelter out of summer, 
Restaurants, public rooms and convention 
halls...even a number of guest rooms, at slight 


extra cost...are comfortably air-cooled. 


Air-cooled, but not too cool. You won’t need 
a fur coat, either, or a bottle of cough syrup. 
Our weather-makers have temperate ideas. 
And cool you off by degrees...15 or so, just the 
right number. So you'll find you have more 
pep and go than you’d have believed possible 
in summer. You'll be eating from top to bot- 


tom of the menu. Dancing till closing time. 


Sleeping like Rip Van Winkle. And keeping 


clear-headed and comfortable, even if the mer- 


eury itself gets dizzy with the heat outside. 


This summer, whether you’re traveling on 
business or pleasure, better make a point of 
stopping at one of our air-conditioned oases. 
You’ll find the welcome as warm as the hotels 


are cool...and room and restaurant rates even 


lower than our temperatures. 


Hotels directed by 


NATIONAL HOTEL 


MANAGEMENT COMPANY, inc, 
Ralph Hitz, President 


Chicago Office: 111 W. Washington Street 
Washington Office: 986 National Press Bidg. 


ein New Yok HOTEL NEW YORKER 
Frank L. Andrews, Manager. 34th St. at 8th 
Ave. 2500 Rooms with radio, tub and shower... 
$3.00 and up. Private tunnel to Pennsylvania 
Station. Modern garage facilities. 


ein New York HOTEL LEXINGTON 
Charles E. Rochester, Manager. 48th Street at 
Lexington Ave. 801 Rooms with radio and bath... 
$3.00 and up. Three blocks from Grand Central 
Station. 


In Cincinnati NETHERLAND PLAZA 
William O. Seelbach, Manager. 800 Rooms with 
radio, tub and shower...$3.00 and up. Automatic 
garage in building. 


ein Detrott THE BOOK -CADILLAC 
J.E. Frawley, Manager. 1200 Rooms with bath... 
$3.00 and up. Four great restaurants...Conveni- 
ent garage facilities. 


eInDala HOTEL ADOLPHUS 
Otis M. Harrison, Manager. Finest and largest 
hotel in Dallas. 825 Rooms with bath...$2.00 and 
up. Unexcelled convention facilities...Garage in 
connection. 


eInDayon HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
H. F. Stevens, Manager. 300 Rooms with bath... 
$2.50 and up. Three attractive restaurants...Mod- 

ern garage in connection. 
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Home Business 


December, 1932, it will be recalled, was 
unusually cold for the launching of new 
enterprises. Especially in the home field. 
In three years since 1929, building had 
declined about 70%. “Shelter” magazine 
advertising had slumped about 74%. 

W. H. Eaton, Henry L. Jones and as- 
sociates, who had recently formed Country 
Life-American Home Corporation to take 


over these two magazines from SUE“ RRR TEU TE 
Doran & Company, must have appeared 
like orphans 
Doran were, 
marily book publishers. 
the others had been with that company 
primarily on the magazine end. 
thought something could be gained by con- 


somewhat 
Doubleday, 


AGENCIESSE 


centration in that direction. 
Something was gained. 
Take American Home: 


of the 
however, 


Eaton, Jones and 


While circula- 


storm. 
pri- 


They 


June Breaks 


Another Circulation Record 


of 
THE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


STAR 


The Indianapolis Sunday Star has broken all monthly circulation records 


each month this year. 


With the exception of one month (January), The Daily Star has broken 
all previous circulation records. The following three-year comparison 
for the month of June shows the growth of The Star: 


June, 1933 
June, 1934 
June, 1935 


The 

Daily 

Star 
108,702 
117,151 
121.075 


The 
Sunday 
Star 


130,414 
146,813 
152.836 


SIX MONTHS' AVERAGE BEST IN ALL TIME 


Daily Star, net paid, six months 1935... 
Sunday Star, net paid, six months 1935...... 


National Representatives: 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY: 
New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY: 


San Francisco 


Detroit 


Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 


.119.539 


158.915 


Boston 


Atlanta 


Seattle 


tion of most other national magazines ; 
a maximum of 18%—and most of them 
ranged from 5% to 13% down—American 
Home climbed 64%. By the end of this 
year, at present rate, it will be up 50% 
more. If you like precise figures: Decem. 
ber, 1932, 275,000; April, 1935, 602,000. 

As for advertising: Its revenue for May, 
1934, was 140% more than for May, 1933, 
For May of this year it was up 107% 
again. With one exception (Esquire), 
was said, the rate of increase has ‘bes 
most rapid among American magazines. 

The reasons for American Home's pro- 
gress are quite simple. Eaton summarizes 
the plan thus: (1) To make the book 
for the reader; (2) To take into it every- 
thing that goes into the maintenance of 
the home; (3) To make it practical. 

“We decided,” Eaton said, “not to let 
our left hand know what our right hand 
doeth. This meant that the advertising de- 
partment would be ignored on editorial 
matters. It also meant at the start a 25% 
increase in editorial content—even in those 
lean days. 

“A prevailing trouble of ‘home maga- 
zines’ was that they were concerned chiefly 
with new construction or major repairs. 
When a family was considering undergoing 
one of these operations they would buy 
a magazine, or even subscribe to it for 
a year. After that, however, their interest 
lagged. They could not build or rebuild 
often enough to make the subscription 
worth their while. American Home was 
at fault, with the rest. We also covered 
gardening. But people can’t garden the 
whole year through. 

“By emphasizing maintenance, we sought 
to help our readers with their every-month 
problems. By adding tested-recipe and 
other departments we tackled their every- 
day problems. These additions also brought 
advertising; but the advertising was an 
accessory-after-the-fact. The readers came 
first. 


ose 


Readers Are Source of Copy 


“We appointed a woman editor. Her 
mame is Jean Austin. Mrs. Austin had 
been trying to sell American Home. She 
had been, perhaps, a bit too zealous in her 
descriptions. We gave her the chance, as 
editor, to make the magazine live up to 
them. 

“Mrs. Austin, for example, can cook. 
She proceeded to cook for our readers. For 
some time we have been running an un- 
usual recipe page. On one side of it is 
a group of photographs—all the same size 
—of recipes completed. On the reverse 
of each is the recipe. With only the help 
of some filler ads in our own book, we 
started to promote an ‘American Home 
Menu Maker Box.’ The box contained 
these recipes—each in a separate Cello- 
phane envelope, immune to lard or any 
other kitchen smear—and filing cards for 
separate food classifications and for differ- 
ent days of the week and the month. We 
priced the menu makers at $1 each, and 
sold 30,000 in 15 months. We have just 
offered a larger collection, containing 100 
additional recipes, for $1.50. 

“Mrs. Austin drives. Four months of 
each year she is out on the road with 
circulation galleys, calling on the readers. 
She does not call promiscuously. All the 
photographs in the magazine are of read- 
er’s homes. Our photographer travels too. 

“The quickest way to know what is hap- 
pening to a magazine in its influence on 
readers is to watch its newsstand sales. 
Our first issue with Mrs. Austin as editor 
gained 13,000 on the newsstands. Since 
then this part of our circulation has risen 
from 103,000 to 261,250. With the new 
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policy our subscription renewal percentage 
rose also—about 25%.” 

In addition to being president of the 
publishing corporation, Eaton is circulation 
manager. In a sense, however, he says, 
“we have no circulation department. Ex- 
cept for a circular to our own list each 
Christmas, we do no circulation promotion. 
The readers do our advertising. In Decem- 
ber of last year we received 76,980 gift 
subscriptions ! 

“About 84% of American Home sub- 
scribers own their homes. We also have 
a New York edition, circulating in the 50- 
mile Metropolitan Area, which accounts 
for 110,000 of our total circulation. This, 
however, is mainly in the suburbs—in the 
homes.” 


Two Ads in One 


The June 10 issue of Packaging Digest 
carried a most unusual Continental Can 
Company advertisement. The company 
regularly uses black-and-white space, four 
columns wide by 12 inches deep, but in 
that issue they scheduled a tipped-in insert. 
One of the editors suggested that inserts 
might drop off or be torn off and that if 
that happened the magazine would look 
better with some printed matter in the 
space. (The magazine's page size is 5 col- 
umns by 16 inches). 

Naturally Continental Can was suffi- 
ciently interested to supply them with a 
b. & w. plate to go in the white space. 
The insert was tipped only at the top, 
and we venture the prediction that most 
readers saw both advertisements. 


Changes at Macfadden 


Macfadden Publications, Inc., announce 
that Nelson R. Perry has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of Liberty. He is succeeded 
by Harold A. Wise, who has been adver- 
tising manager of True Story ever since its 
founding, 16 years ago. Carroll Rheinstrom, 
heretofore advertising manager of Macfad- 
den Women’s Group and Photoplay, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wise as advertising manager of 
True Story. Walter Hanlon, heretofore 
promotion manager of True Story, becomes 
advertising manager of Macfadden Women’s 
Group, and Curtis J. Harrison, heretofore 
eastern manager of Photoplay, becomes ad- 
vertising manager of that publication. No 
staff changes on any of the magazines are 
contemplated. 


Media Notes 


Jam Handy Picture Service has been 
appointed eastern sales representative for 
General Screen Advertising, Inc., distribu- 
tors of motion picture advertisements 
through a nation-wide chain of more than 
5,000 theatres. Howard P. Ruggles, for- 
merly president of Ruggles & Brainard, 
Inc., publishers’ representatives, will be in 
charge of this activity in the New York 
area... . F. D. Duke has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Fortune, and Stephen 
R. Hoye has been appointed acting adver- 
tising manager in charge of all advertising 
operations. He is one of the original mem- 
bers of the magazine’s advertising staff... . 
William Morse, since 1918 editor of India 
Rubber World, has retired from active duty 
but will continue as editor emeritus. D. C. 
McRoberts, formerly assistant editor, is now 
editor. 

The Literary Digest has decided to change 
gradually from premium to non-premium 
circulation. Through the use of premiums 
the magazine has built volume circulation 
and many experimental mailings and in- 
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vestigations of those who replied have 
proved time and again (quoting from a 
Literary Digest brochure) that Literary 
Digest subscriptions sold with or without 
premiums were of the same high standard 
type. “It is, however, the belief of a 
number of advertisers that there is better 
value in circulation secured without a pre- 
mium.”” Premium circular mailings for the 
first six months in 1935 were reduced by 
the publishers and it is their plan to secure, 
eventually, all renewals and all new sub- 
scriptions without the use of premiums. 
The adjustment necessary is a gradual one 
in view of the long continued practice of 
the magazine in the use of premiums. 
The average net paid for the first six 
months of this year was 920,000 copies, 
and the expected net paid for the last half 
will exceed 700,000 copies. The new rate 
card is, however, based on a guaranteed 


delivery of 600,000 average net paid per 
week. 


Dartnell Absorbs System 


Effective with the August issue, System, 
founded by A. W. Shaw and later sold to 
McGraw-Hill, will be taken over by and 
merged with American Business, published 
by the Dartnell Corporation, J. C. Aspley, 
president. 


Mirror Promotes Kelly 


According to an announcement by Walter 
Rompel, advertising director, Warren Kelly, 
for two years in the national advertising 
department of the New York Mirror, is 
now local advertising manager. Prior to 
that he was president of Kelly, Spline & 
Watkins, Inc. 


Four-fifths of 
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MORE THAN 
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BALTIMORE 


FAMILIES 
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the 


IN BALTIMORE’S STORES .. . 


... és done by readers of 
this one evening newspaper 


There’s a live. easy-to-reach market for 
your product here in Baltimore. Here’s 
a market with a retail buying power of 
more than a quarter billion dollars a year 
And now you can talk to a higher per- 
centage of families in this market—at a 
lower per family cost—than ever was 
possible before. 


Through News-Post advertising you can 


Ze 3 7s 


NEWS-POST 


place your sales message before 170,062) 
(or 84.6%) of the 200,843 families in 
Baltimore’s ABC City Zone—plus 30,997 
families in the surrounding territory— 
all for 35 cents a line. That’s 201.059 
families—the greatest coverage ever of 
fered by a Baltimore newspaper.* 


More important still, when you tell your 
story to these News-Post reading families, 
you get results. That’s why advertisers 
gave The News-Post the largest lineage 
increase of all U. S. newspapers in 1934. 
Get the latest facts and figures. 


Baltimores Outstanding Newspaper 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising Service 
Rodney E. Boone, General Manager 


*Except Sundays. The 


largest circulation in ail the South . 


Baltimore Sunday American has the 


. . 229,832 and still going up. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


A Tip from “America’s Bosom 
Friend”: Ask, How’m I Doin’ 


When Mae West voiced her arch inquiry, 
“How'm I doin’?” she probably had not 
thought of launching a new sales strategy. 
However, I note that an increasing number 
of sales executives have looked upon the 
Westian technique and found it exceedingly 
good stuff for sales ammunition. There is, 
for example, this letter which Industrial 
Paint & Varnish Company, of Dallas, Texas, 
has_ dispatched to 
the retail trade: 

“We think we 
can ‘take it.’ At 
least, we want to 
try. So, give it to 
us square on the 
chin. 

“Some of our 
friends and regular 
customers—as_ well 
as some of our com- 
petitors—have taken 
the time to write us 
now and then, tell- 
ing us just what 
they thought of us, 
of our products, of 
our salesmen, our 
labels, and a lot of other things. Some- 
times they have been complimentary—but a 
good many times they have raised Old Billy 
Ned with us about something or other. 

“The funny thing is that the latter sort 
of letters have helped us the most. They 
pointed out our mistakes, gave us sugges- 
tions on how we could improve our prod- 
ucts, service and cooperation, and, finally, 
these letters gave us a lot of information 
from the merchant's side of the fence that 
certainly did help us. 

“The thought occurred to us that you, 
too, probably knew of some improvements, 
new ideas and suggestions to make, that 
would help us to serve all paint dealers 
better. Maybe, too, you want to register 
a little kick at us about something or other, 
and just never took the time before to sit 
down and write us. 

“Someone has said, ‘Everyone likes to 
tell the other fellow how to run his busi- 
ness.. Fine! We want you to tell us how 
to run ours. We are honestly anxious to 
correct mistakes, and make improvements 
suggested by merchants. So don’t be bash- 
ful. We are attaching a sheet of suggested 
questions to guide you. Also, two sheets of 
clean paper (more if you need it!) and a 
postage-paid return envelope for your reply. 
Answer one or all questions, or write on 
some other subject, if you prefer. But do 
it today. Don’t put it off until later, and 
then forget about it. 

“We think we can take it. Lead with 
your left, and cross with a right hook. 
Thanks!” 

And along the same line, but couched in 
more ladylike terms, is the invitation of 
Pearl Violette Metzelthin, who edits ‘Sun- 
shine Foodcasts” for the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company. 

“Won't you give us a Spring gift of your 
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Maxwell Droke 


Standing Invitation 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


criticism of Foodcasts” pleads the engaging 
Miss Metzelthin. “We are leaving the rest 
of this page blank (page one of the mime- 
ographed publication) so that you can write 
us just what you think of Foodcasts, either 
with or without your signature. Will we 
love it? We will!” 


Here’s How Time Goes After 
Annoying Little Accounts 


From time to time I have had consider- 
able to say about the art of writing collec- 
tion letters for small amounts. Any business 
with a volume of such accounts is up 
against a real problem. I particularly com- 
mend this reminder from the magazine, 
Time. It is processed directly below a 
printed statement of account: 

“Dear Subscriber: 

“I know this account with you is as good 
as gold. 

“TI realize that our bill is small and, in 
the press of other matters, has been over- 
looked. If yours were the only small ac- 
count we had on our books, I should be 
pleased to send no more than a quarterly 
reminder until it suited your convenience 
to attend to it. 

“But ours is a business of small accounts. 
When they are not paid promptly, they in- 
volve much clerical work and become a 
source of errors. 

“Won't you cooperate and send us your 
check today so that we may balance your 
account? I shall appreciate this courtesy.” 


Pittsburgh’s Next Door to Rio, 
Advises Thos. Cook & Son 


Jumping from Spring to Mid-Summer in 
one bound of our pensive portable, we en- 
counter a letter from the traditioned house 
of Thos. Cook & Son which intrigues us 
much. It issues from their Pittsburgh 
branch, addressed to the elite of that sooty 
city: 

“There is a comparatively new number 
in your phone book that, if you expect to 
do any traveling, would be a mighty good 
number to memorize. It's Court 4130— 
Cook’s in Pittsburgh. 

“You may want accommodations on an 
airplane for Chicago, or information about 
the best hotel in Bombay, India. You may 
want an unbiased opinion on the most satis- 
factory steamer service between New York 
and Gothenburg, or between San Francisco 
and Honolulu. 

"What are the best schools in the Brit- 
ish Isles? What can you tell me about the 


University courses at Florence? Where is 
the best place to stay in Scandinavia? 
What time can I get a train from Paris to 
Geneva?’ 

“On the other hand, you may be in the 
position of a woman I talked with just 
yesterday. Wanted to take a vacation, but 
had no particular destination in mind. 
Asked for suggestions. 

“The point I should like to make is that 
we can help you no matter where you're 
going, whether by air, land or sea—near or 
far—alone—with your own party—on an 
escorted Travel Tour or a Pleasure Cruise. 

“Cook's in Pittsburgh offers you, without 
cost, a complete travel service that covers 
the whole world, and the whole field of 
travel. Stop in or phone Court 4130.” 


Drat This Gal! She’s Taking My 
Mind Off Work, Onto Muskies 


And before we get clean away from vaca- 
tion atmosphere, here’s a follow-up from 
Connors Lake Lodge (you remember I 
quoted their sales letter last issue): 

“P. S.” writes Mrs. Holmes, ‘When I 
sent you our pamphlet in May, I didn't 
remind you that the bass season in Wis- 
consin opens on June 20. 

“We start fishing for bass on June 20— 
and how! From all indications, this year 
is going to be a record-breaker. If you've 
got the urge to do some fishing, we've got 
the fish. Believe it or not, but one of our 
maids at the Lodge caught a 31-pound 
muskie on her afternoon off last week!” 

If that gal sends me just about one more 
letter, my office will start suit for alienation. 


When a Customer Moves It’s 
Your Move for More Trade 


The Joseph Horne Company, Pittsburgh 
department stores, overlooks no oppor- 
tunity for customer contact. When a change 
of address shows up on a sales slip, the 
patron promptly receives this friendly note: 

“We ate pleased to note your new ad- 
dress, and have made the proper change on 
our records. 

“We are wondering whether or not we 
can be of any service to you in connec- 
tion with your new residence. 

“If we can serve you in any capacity 
please let us know.” 

* * & 

I herewith dutifully submit my annual 
answer to what is perhaps the most an- 
cient of all chestnuts in this business of 
mail merchandising: “Shall we write 
long letters, or short ones?” 

Time and again, I have pointed out 
the danger of concentrating too seriously 
on the length of a letter. It is a mistake 
to sit down with the thought, “This must 
be brief” or “This time I am going to 
write a long letter.” Consider, rather, 
the story you have to tell; the message 
you wish to impart. Avoid padding and 
needless repetition, to be sure, but if 
you find your letter oozing over onto a 
second page, don’t worry, so long as the 
subject matter is interesting. 
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How 10,000 Housewives 
Rate Grocery Products 
Advertisements 

(Continued from page 59) 


Soaps, canned goods, flour, baking 
powder, coffee, yeast and gelatines 
were the classifications which brought 
the largest number of mentions. 
Rather conspicuous because of a rela- 
tively small number of mentions were 
breakfast cereals, although the latter 
when measured against advertising 
dollars spent were not on the average 
far below par, 100. 

Campbell Soup Company was an 
easy winner, both as to favorable 
mentions and total mentions, with the 
nearest competitor, Heinz, receiving 
less than half as many favorable men- 
tions. 

Products of Standard Brands, Inc., 
appeared in neither the 10 most fa- 
vored nor the 10 most efficient in 
getting attention. General Foods Cor- 
poration placed two products among 
the most favored and two among the 
most efficient in getting attention, with 
Swansdown cake flour and Jell-O 
ranking first and third in the latter 
grouping. 

Products -of the three California 
groups—those sponsoring Sunkist, Dia- 
mond walnuts and Del Monte—were 
conspicuous among the leaders in both 
most favored and most efficient in 
getting attention classifications. They 
received many mentions and practical- 
ly all of them were favorable. 


How Soap Ads Fared 


Procter & Gamble products varied. 
Crisco mentions were impressively 
high in number and quality. Ivory 
soap and flakes received more than 
100% more favorable mentions than 
any other soap or flake, and the index 
number was 66% above the aver- 
age for the industry. Incidentally, 46 
of the favorable mentions were for 
Ivory, 166 for Ivory soap, and 1 for 
Ivory soap flakes. Chipso and Camay 
also were above average, but Oxydol 
and P & G soaps were well below. 
Lever Brothers products received 
85.7% of all of the unfavorable men- 
tions accorded to the soap and cleanser 
group. In the case of Lux the fa- 
vorable outnumbered the unfavorable 
by more than two to one, but the un- 
favorable mentions of Lifebuoy repre- 
sented 85% of the total mentions of 
that brand, and accounted for more 
than half of those given to the entire 
group. 

Whether there is a close relation- 
ship between the high percentage of 
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What Advertisements Do Women Like, 
Dislike, Notice ? 
Soaps and Cleansers (Including Toilet Soaps) 


(See page 59 for explanation of table and for similar tabulation on foods, food beverages, confectionery and soft drinks.) 


*NMagazine and radio expenditures not known. 


| 
Ratio _| Index Number 
| | Favorable Unfavorable Total Favorable to (Total 
| Mentions Mentions Mentions Total Mentions to 
Mentions Total 
Expenditures) 
| 
MNS 3 5 a vabioanokervaoenn 6 ad ® 100 58 
Co =e a 17 oe 17 100 29 
lp) SEER ert 70 3 73 96 123 
| Cashmere Bouquet............ icesl 7 yes 7 100 47 
"| Eager . 57 5 62 92 143 
| oy Be toes eee 5 6 11 45 50 
| Fels Naptha.............. 7 12 es 12 100 41 
| Ivory (Soap and Flakes)... 213 5 218 98 166 
Lifebuoy...... eae | 20 11. 2=«| ~~ s«431 15 195 
Lux (Soap and Flakes) } 100 42 142 70 109 
Ae jeoual 43 5 48 90 66 
| Oxydol... sip ee coal 1 4 15 73 26 
Palmolive (Soap and Beads) 64 5 | 70 91 96 
P. &G. Soaps........... 29 5 | 34 8 | 78 
Rinso err 68 21 | 89 76 239 
er ; 3 2 5 | 60 20 
Super Suds... . Zs 10 1 | 11 | 90 23 
White King........... 26 : 26 100 | = 
Woodbury Soap 6 6 100 12 
| THE INDUSTRY (all products receiving 
more than 1 mention)........... 885 228 | tt 79 100 


unfavorable mentions and present or 
potential sales of Lifebuoy remains to 
be proved. It is possible that the total 
number of mentions for Lifebuoy and 
the fact that its index number is the 
highest of any soap are more import- 
ant than the ratio of favorable to total 
mentions. There can be no question- 
ing the fact that housewives read and 
remember Lifebuoy advertisements. 
Bab-O, Bon Ami, Fels Naptha and 
Old Dutch cleanser had a high ratio 
of favorable mentions—but few men- 
tions in relation to the expenditures. 
A possible reason: That housewives re- 
gard cleaning as a disagreeable and 
unpleasant task, and therefore are less 
likely to recall such products as com- 
pared with an advertisement featur- 
ing a delectable cake or pleasant drink. 


Booth Seeks to Stabilize Its 
““Spasmodic” Market for Fish 


(Continued from page 61) 


appear on the northern market and 
when they are offered the public 
passes them by. 

Efforts, too, to popularize fresh 
mackerel in Chicago, a fish every 
easterner knows and delights in, have 
fallen flat. 


Booth, however, through intensified 
advertising, has recently built up a 
surprising new market in the midwest 
for a new packaged item under the 
trade name “Tastyloins.’”” These are 
boneless, cut from pike, perch, sole, 
haddock or mackerel, and are sold 
neatly wrapped in Cellophane. But 
the introduction has not been easy. 

Skilled merchandising and the use 
of every available advertising medium 
has been necessary to insure accept- 
ance. Even some new innovations 
have been employed. Martha Hutton, 
director of the organization’s home 
economics department and a national 
authority on sea foods, recently gave 
14 lectures in Chicago high schools. 

These were directed to domestic 
science classes. After the lecture and 
demonstration, and after each girl had 
been given detailed methods for 
preparation, she was given a sample 
package containing one ‘‘Tastyloin’”’ 
and told to take it home and cook it. 

Booth reports that the Certified 
Dealer campaign has been extremely 
successful. Started about 15 months 
ago, more than 6,000 dealers have 
qualified to date and are displaying 
their insignia. 

How many of the 160 commercial 
varieties of sea foods have you tried 
in the last 12 months? Your reply in- 
dicates the problem. 
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New 
Sales 


Stimulator 


ALES managers are rapidly 

learning the effectiveness of 
sales contests that employ mer- 
chandise prizes selected from the 
stocks of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. Experience has proved that 
these prizes are decidedly more 
popular than cash prizes — of 
greater value in stimulating selling 
effort. 


The latest catalogue “Sales Prize 
Awards” has just: come from the 
press. New in format and more 
varied in selection—over 750 items 
—it is yours for the asking. 


We will also be glad to consult with 
you on how to stage a successful 
contest. Write today to the Spe- 
cial Business Department 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


Manufacturers Converters 


Merchandise Mart 


Importers 
Chicago, Illinois 


Federal Trade Commission 
Takes Over Remains of NRA 


Washington, July 10 


HE lingering remnants of NRA 

belong to Federal Trade and the 

recently introduced Walsh Bill 

concerning government contracts. 
With its other effects properly interred 
these two vehicles will attempt to carry 
on the tradition of ‘cracking down”’ so 
vehemently espoused by the now also 
interred General Johnson. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
reassumed, at the direction of the Pres- 
ident, the problem of making and ad- 
ministering codes. The NRA will 
be called in, in an advisory capacity 
only, if a group of industries desires 
hour, wage, and child labor restric- 
tions placed in their voluntary codes. 
This is not very likely. As a result, 
the NRA is left to do a little of what 
Mr. Roosevelt termed “spade work.’’ 

Under the guidance of Mr. O'Neill, 
the new NRAdministrator, the present 
emasculated organization will work 
hand in glove with the Federal Trade. 
But the work will be done by the Com- 
mission and not the Administration. 
When asked what the NRA intended to 
do, and what was left for the members 
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is furnished by the Media Records First 50 Report Evening 
Newspapers for the first five months of 1935. This report shows 
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of the organization to do, one official 
announced that “beach-combing,’’ ac. 
cording to hearsay, was not a bad job, 
There appears to be nothing else. 

The Research and Planning Divi. 
sion, under the eye of Dr. Leon 
Marshall since the resignation of Leon 
Henderson, will continue to publish 
reports and opinions of conditions. 
But that is about all that will happen 
between now and next April. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is pressing for continuance of the NRA 
past that date. The Business Advisory 
and Planning Council is asking that 
the diminishing authority of the 
NRA be placed in the hands of a wider. 
scoped Federal Trade Commission. 

It is, of course, presumption to say 
definitely now what will happen at the 
next session of Congress, for the NRA 
question seems dead for this session. 
But the trend at the present time is 
toward the Federal Trade. 

While it must be borne in mind that 
anything can happen between now and 
next April, it seems essential to outline 
the powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as they now exist. 

The FTC has a negative power. It 
has set up a series of rules which it is 
pleased to term “Group I.’’ The abro- 
gation of these rules calls for a cease 
and desist order from the Commission. 
Should the offender neglect to pay at- 
tention to these orders, then the Com- 
mission brings the matter before the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Federal Trade has 
not lost a case in the Circuit Court in 
over two years. The FTC differs from 
the NRA in that the former is a polic- 
ing authority, while the latter was an 
enforcing authority. The former turns 
its cases over to the law for enforce- 
ment, and the latter enforced by itself. 

The Commission has another group 
of principles known as “Group II.” 
These include the unenforceable fair 
trade precepts incorporated in the vol- 
untary codes adopted by industries. 
Their value is not intrinsic in court 
worth, but is high in business ethics, 
and in that lies their strength. 

While the eventual rise of this form 
of code-making to a prominent place 
in our industrial life may be open to 
question, because of the additional 
Congressional action necessary to make 
it a moving and positive force in Amert- 
ican industry, the fact that the decline 
of the NRA under its present subsis- 
tence legislation will soon cause that 


organization to droop 


in the dust and die 
cannot be denied. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Ribbon Group Adopts 
Contract to Succeed Code 
(Continued from page 55) 


one-third of what the code cost us. 

“We have made the contract for 
a period of nine months—long 
enough, we believe, to give it a fair 
trial. If any ‘monkey wrenches’ should 
develop in the meanwhile, changes 
or amendments to the contract can be 
put through provided manufacturers 
representing at least 75% of the 
volume of all signers agree.” 

Principal features governing the 
treatment of labor, including total 
working hours, were retained from 
the old code agreement. Maintenance 
of a maximum of 40 hours a week is 

rovided for, minimum wages, preven- 
tion of child labor, and the continu- 
ance of fair trade practices to prevent 
cut-throat competition. See complete 
text of the agreement on page 55. 
A clause in Article I provides that 
“no marking, labelling, printing or ad- 
vertising of merchandise made or sold 
by the manufacturers shall be decep- 
tive or misleading.” Terms are stand- 
ardized. 

About 90% of the volume of the 
industry is represented by those who 
have already signed or have signified 
willingness to sign the contract, Mr. 
Levy said further. “And the other 
10% doesn’t make any difference.” 

Question that will occur to every- 
one, probably, is “Is it legal?” The 
answer is that some of the best legal 
minds in Washington and New York 
have passed upon the contract and have 
expressed the opinion that it is legal. 
While no statement of any kind is 
available from any quarter on the 
possible attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission, it is evident that there 
is some basis for belief on the part 
of those engaged in the ribbon indus- 
try that at least the principle of the 
new contract would not meet with any 
stumbling blocks from that quarter. 

All who are party to the contract 
will be privileged to use a special.em- 
blem, now being designed, so that 
customers, as well as the public, may 
know that they have agreed to main- 
tain minimum wages, maximum hours, 
and other benefits under the code. 

Some peculiarly difficult selling 
problems are inherent in the ribbon 
industry, the major one of which is 
that no manufacturer in that field has 
ever found a way to get national-brand. 
consciousness on the part of con- 
sumers for his merchandise. The 
staples are almost as standard as 
chemicals; the style items have a short 
life at best. About 75% of the total 
consumer output is private brand mer- 
chandise. The other big division of 
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Actual photograph* of an account 
executive losing a $225,000 account 


Bn client is saying over the phone: '‘'With those few mechanical correc- 
tions, go ahead on the series of new ads—they look good to us." 


The account executive is elated: but he should be scared to death. For, 
although the ads look good, and the copy is swell, there is one vital thing 
missing. And because it is missing, these ads won't pull as they should, and 
away goes the account to another agency. 


What is missing? Well, it seems that a majority of the women (bless 
‘em!), who should buy the client's product have a misconception about it that, 
uncorrected, prevents their buying. The copy ignores entirely this wrong 
impression the dear ladies have. In fact, neither the agency account executive 
nor the client realize fully how widespread this misunderstanding is. 


What could we have done to help this account executive hold the account? 
Why, just what we do right along—make a door-to-door study of what women 
think about the product, trace down and measure their conceptions of it, test 
the copy to know whether it will pull. Pre-study the situation. Then—with the 
facts before him—the account executive could have presented to his client 
copy that would have explained away this feminine misconception. 


With over 3,000 field workers, trained in jobs like this, plus our wide 
experience (we are practically the oldest and largest outside research organ- 
ization doing nothing but such work}, we can function for you. Research, as 
we do it, always costs less than the errors it prevents. 


* Well, we're using If you do not fully understand how market 
models in this < 


Seghae" research can make your decisions safer and 
Series, if you must . : ‘ m= 
know. more profitable; or if you have heard uncompli- 

mentary gossip about this supposedly "high- 
brow" method—learn the real, inside facts. 
Send for copies of our magazine and determine 
for yourself if the large concerns who use mar- 
ket research almost daily are smart or stupid. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YOR K 
Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service 


the business lies in the volume that 
is sold for re-manufacture in dresses, 
lingerie, hats, etc. 


Text of Agreement 
(Continued from page 55) 


of money so collected exceeds the actual 
Or prospective expenses of the administra- 
tion of this agreement, it shall in its dis- 
cretion declare a distribution of the sur- 
plus, or a part thereof, to the signatories 
hereof in proportion to the volume of their 
sales for the calendar year 1933. 


ARTICLE III 

Section 1. All charges of violation here- 
of shall be submitted to arbitration, in 
New York City as provided for in this 
article. If the employer charged shall not 
otherwise elect as herein provided, all such 
charges shall be arbitrated by a sole arbiter, 
or his alternate. Such arbiter, or alternate, 
shall be elected at the time of the signing 
of this agreement by a majority vote of the 
Executive Committee of the Ribbon Manu- 
facturers of America, which shall also have 
the power to fill any vacancy, in either of 
these positions. The fee of such arbiter or 
arbitration shall be $50.00 for each com- 
plaine. 

Section 2. If the employer charged shall 
so elect (by written notice to the Federa- 
tion, within ten days after notice of the 
charge has been mailed to him), the 
issue presented shall be determined by a 
Board of three arbiters, one to be named 
by The National Federation of Textiles, 


> 


Inc., one to be named by the Employer 
charged, and the third to be chosen by the 
two so appointed. In such cases, each 
arbitrator shall receive a fee of $25.00. 

Section 3. All costs, including fees to 
arbitrators, shall be paid by the Employer 
charged, if the violation is held proven. 

Section 4. In no event shall any arbiter 
be directly, or indirectly, engaged in the 
Ribbon Manufacturing Business. 

Section 5. The sole arbiter, or the three 
arbiters, as the case may be, shall have the 
power in his or their judgment for cause 
shown, to reduce the amount of the liq- 
uidated damages provided for in this 
agreement. 

Section 6. Except as herein expressly pro- 
vided to the contrary, all arbitrations here- 
under shall be conducted in accordance with 
the then existing arbitration rules of The 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 


ARTICLE IV 
Each employer consents that in the event 
of his being found guilty, by arbitration, 
of violation of this agreement, all facts 
in respect thereto may be made public. 


ARTICLE V 

1. The National Federation of Textiles, 
Inc., of New York, is hereby appointed 
an agency to make any necessary investi- 
gations and prosecute any complaint of 
violation, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article II. 

2. The Federation is empowered to col- 
lect and disseminate such statistical infor- 
mation as may be authorized by a ma- 
jority of the Executive Committee of the 
Ribbon Manufacturers of America. 

3. The Federation shall be reimbursed 


mens _——_ 


CHICAGO 


A WISE 
VACATION CHOICE 


A vacation in Chicago will afford you 
complete relaxation, diversion and 
y amusement. Cool Lake Michigan 
y cruises! World-famed Art Institute, 
Field Museum, Shedd Aquarium, Adler 
Planetarium—all within walking dis- 
tance of The Stevens—the perfect 
vacation hotel! Here are air-cooled 
dining rooms—roof promenade—roof 
sun bathing—children’s Fairyland— 
everything for pleasure and comfort. 
Special weekly rates. Write for details. 


STEVENS 


WORLD'S LARGEST HOTEL 


Yj tty 
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Single rooms with bath from 3.00—Double rooms with bath from 4.50 YY, 
ee 


by the employers for all expenses incursed 
by this agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 

If, during the term of this agreement, a 
label or other mark of identification shall 
be adopted by the Ribbon Manufacturers 
of America to designate to the public and 
to purchasers, the identity of merchandise 
manufactured under the provisions of this 
agreement, each employer hereby agrees to 
use such device, subject to the rules and 
regulations that may be inaugurated by the 
Executive Committee of the Ribbon Manu- 
facturers of America. 


ARTICLE VII 

None of the employers or: the officers, 
agents or employes of The National Feder- 
ation of Textiles, Inc., shall be deemed 
partners by virtue of this agreement, and 
no officer, agent or employee of The Na- 
tional Federation of Textiles, Inc., shall be 
liable for any act done or omitted to be 
done, except in case of wilful misfeasance 
or wilful nonfeasance. 


ARTICLE VIII 
The employers agree to bear their pro 
rata share of the cost of the administra- 
tion of this agreement, as determined and 
assessed from time to time by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Ribbon Manufac- 
turers of America. 


ARTICLE IX 
The remedy of liquidated damages pro- 
vided for herein shall not be construed to 
be exclusive, or to constitute a waiver by 
any of the parties of any additional civil 
remedy which otherwise might be avail- 
able to them. 


ARTICLE X ' 
The provisions of Article I, II, and VI of 
this agreement may be amended by an 
affirmative vote of employers representing 
not less than 75% of the total sales volume 
of all employers in this agreement. Such 
amendments must be submitted in writ- 
ing to the Executive Committee of the 
Ribbon Manufacturers of America, and, in 
turn, shall be submitted in writing, at its 
direction, to each employer for vote, either 
by mail or at a duly authorized meeting. 


ARTICLE XI 

All questions arising as to interpretation 
of any provision of this agreement other 
than those over which arbitrators have 
jurisdiction, under the provision of Article 
III, shall be submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the Ribbon Manufacturers of 
America for decision and its decision shall 
be final and binding. 


ARTICLE XII 
The term of this agreement shall be to 
April 1, 1936. On or before March 1, 
1936, the employers will meet and decide 
upon extension of the agreement. 


ARTICLE XIII 
This agreement shall bind and enure 
to the benefit of the respective parties 
hereto, their successors and assigns, if and 
when signed by persons, firms or corpora- 
tions representing 75% of the total sales 
volume of the Ribbon Manufacturers of 

America for the year 1933. 


ARTICLE XIV 

This agreement may be executed in 

counterparts with the same force and effect 

as if one copy were executed, and all 

original counterparts shall be retained by 

The National Federation of Textiles, Inc 
ACCEPTED 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Surveys for which a charge is made are 
so indicated. Requests for these, accom- 
panied by the purchase price, should be 
mailed direct to the publishers. 


Food Products Market Among 
Farm Families Analyzed 


While food manufacturers and their ad- 
vertising agencies will be directly interested 
in the new study issued on The Rich 
County Food Market by The Farmer's Wife 
magazine, many of the points involving 
purchasing power of the rural market pre- 
sented here will also be of interest to other 
manufacturers. The survey is based on an 
analysis of the 1,289 rich farm counties 
of the country, in which farm purchasing 
power and farm density, in comparison 
with sectional and national averages, is 
exceptionally high. Accompanying the study 
is a map locating these counties—and the 
concentration of circulation of The Farm- 
ers Wife. Points: Farm families average 
4.02 persons, as against 3.26 for city and 
3.28 for small town families. . . . Large 
families mean large purchases, especially of 
packaged goods. . . . Small town retailers 
furnish the largest share of turnovers for 
the wholesale trade and farm families 
furnish the volume of business done 
by retailers in the small towns... 


Most farm women (78.9% of them), 
buy groceries in towns under 5,000 
population. . . . Responsiveness of farm 


women to food advertising is shown in a 
detailed analysis of the use and brands 
preferred by 3,837 women in 48 states, 
May, 1935. Thirty-seven items were cov- 


pastry making products, special purpose 
flour, breakfast cereals, beverages, deserts 
and puddings, syrups and molasses, salad 


shown to be well established, and recent 
specialties have a good following. Similar 
penetration of products in other lines may 
be inferred. Copies of the survey are 
available to national advertisers and their 
agencies, on request to Thomas H. Cardoff, 
Advertising Manager, The Farmer's Wife, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Jake, the Average Man, Tells 
Why Folks Listen—and Buy! 


Jake had been a farmhand, a mechanic, 
a taxi-drive:, a rubber in a Turkish bath. 
And whether he ever actually existed, or 
spoke for the average man out of the 
understanding of human nature which 
George Bijur brings to his work as sales 
promotion director of CBS, is beside the 
point. He says a few words—a very few— 
about the simple, friendly force in radio 
entertainment that radio advertisers, and, 
yes, radio entertainers, can read to advan- 
tage. Without a percentage, a statistic, a 
bar chart—and only one “largest network” 
and “lower cost’—he does a grand job of 
selling for radio, and CBS. If you adver- 
tise, nationally, you'll want this latest pro- 
motion piece, printed in friendly type on 
heavy wrapping paper, bound ‘round with 
a burlap cover. Ask for “What Does Jake 
Think?’ from George Bijur, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


100 Best Posters of ’°34 Show 
Outdoor Advertising Advance 


Last November the Pontiac Motor Com- 
pany, Olds Motor Works, and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad were awarded 
prizes in the order named for the most 
effective poster designs at the fifth annual 
exhibit of outdoor poster art. Honorable 
mention was awarded eleven others, and 
an imposing list of national and local 
poster advertisers were judged outstanding. 
These 100 best posters of 1934 have been 
reproduced in a spiral-bound booklet, pub- 


lished by Outdoor Advertising, Inc. A 
limited number of these handsome booklets 
are available for sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives of national advertisers, and their 
agencies. Requests to C. D. McCormick, 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc., One Park Ave., 
New York City. A wide variety of prod- 
ucts, and appeals suitable to all parts of 
the country, combine in this selection to 
typify the outstanding developments in out- 
door advertising art during the year. 


NBC Aireas on the Stand 


It was inevitable that moot points would 
arise in connection with the tremendous area 
covered by NBC's recent “NBC Network 
Aireas,” published earlier this year. NBC 
has reported the most prevalent and perti- 
nent of these questions and nailed them 
down with specific answers in a booklet 
entitled Every Good Question Deserves an 
Answer. The following main sections give 
questions and answers on (1) General 
points, involving use of the figures; (2) 
the engineering study; (3) the mail re- 
sponse analysis; (4) on establishing the 
aireas; and (5) on the base figures. If 
you have not received this booklet or the 
original study, and are interested in broad- 
cast advertising and means of measuring 
its potential audience, write W. C. Roux, 
National Broadcasting Company, Radio 
City, New York. 


Small Town Market Improving 
Fastest, Says Household 


Some Cheerful News from Washing- 
ton—is the title of a folder in which 
The Household Magazine has charted, in 
colors, the percentages of retail sales in- 
creases for the past 17 months in the small 
towns of the country. Small town and city 
sales are both shown, with small town in- * 
creases outstripping the city gains in all 
but two months of this period. Copies 
available through Arthur Capper, Publisher, 
Topeka, Kansas, or M. L. Crowther, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500 to $26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 


WANTED: NATIONAL SALES MANAGER | 25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 


dressings, appetizers, etc., and canned vege- 
tables and milk. All staple items were 


SALES CONTESTS 


Planning and Merchandising 
Write for our 60-page Merchandise Prize 
Catalogue, and brochure, “Information 
on Sales Contest Operation.” 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 
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COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
I WALL STREET 
233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 
Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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Must be capable of hiring and handling territorial | 


men, building dealer organization, t 
and training house-to-house re-sale men on nation- 
wide scale. Opening with one of America’s strong- 
est washing machine companies. A big opportunity 
for a big man. Experience in recruiting and han- 
dling re-sale men essential. 
a tough job, but the rewards will be equally large. 
Give full experience, present employment, eic., in 
first letter. If you can sell yourself, interview will 
be arranged. Box 433, Sales Management, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


Confidential Service Bureau for Executives and 
Professional Men. High Salaried Men wishing to 
improve or seeking employment. Moderate fee to 
be paid to finance Direct Mail Campaign. Refund 
provided for. Send name and address to R. H. Bar 
and Co., Dept. H., Book Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 


and recruiting | 


| Several weeks 


Long hours, hard work, | Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 


ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 
the caliber indicated, rough a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 
are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 


tion protected. If you have actually earned over 

$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 

e W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo 
te 2 


FOERIGN MARKET RESEARCH 
AUSTRALIAN MARKET FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


Experienced investigator leaving in few weeks to 
make survey of market for American goods. Write 
for particulars. L. Skattebol, Box 1866, Seattle, 
Wash. 


TORONTO 

MONTREAL 

WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 
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IVE NEW SELLING SLANTS! If there is any 
Y one thing which has been made increasingly evident 

during the last five years, it is the truth of the old 
adage that business cannot stand still. It must either go 
forward or backward. But the angle which stands out 
currently, with new emphasis, is the application of this 
same principle to the sales appeal side of business. All 
the pro and con talk about regimentation, restriction of 
output and allotment of potential volume, shrinks almost 
into nothingness in comparison with the records which are 
being hung up by those companies which have made a 
major point (1) of finding new sales appeals which have 
merit when tested in the consumer market, and (2) of 
putting advertising and other forms of sales promotion 
wholeheartedly behind such new sales appeals. . . . The 
automobile industry stands out pre-eminently for its record 
of accomplishment along this line. In this field no restric- 
tions on output, other than voluntary ones, were imposed. 
Mechanization of industry proceeded to the limit of human 
ingenuity. All available genius was mustered to the end 
of finding new sales appeals and then promoting them 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. And with 
what result? The automotive industry is almost the only 
one that has effected recovery in a major degree. Moreover, 
its rehabilitation was accomplished primarily through the 
application of new ideas designed to entice the public into 
buying on a greatly increased scale. Then followed, in 
natural sequence, a greatly enlarged volume of employment 
at rates of pay for labor which few industries could hope to 
support on an economic basis. Here surely is a record 
which should inspire private business in many other fields 
to new heights of recovery based upon new sales appeals. 
Here, too, is a record which should temper the efforts of 
government to “force” recovery by legislative methods. . . . 
It is also particularly interesting to note that most of the 
new sales appeals which are registering best with the public 
have one common denominator, i.e., the selling of dis- 
content with things as they are or were, plus the selling 
of desire for something new and better. . . . It probably 
would be well for many sales executives carefully to check 
over the records of their own company with regard to the 
new sales appeals they have launched within recent times 
and the extent to which sales promotion has been put be- 
hind those appeals. Very likely such self-examination will 
result in a realization that there has been altogether too 
much of a tendency to coast on old sales appeals or on new 
sales appeals too feebly promoted. . . . In just one day’s 
reading of current periodicals we note the following com- 
paratively new selling slants: The concrete industry is 
headlining ‘In house design the trend is to concrete” and is 
backing this up by offering to supply plans for 22 low-cost 
concrete houses of modern design. A large radio manufac- 
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turer is playing up “Philco gives you a personal staff of 
foreign news correspondents,” thereby luring the public into 
wanting the new type of short wave sets. Campbell Soup, 
fortifying its campaign with enticing menus which illustrate 
its selling theme, is plugging ‘Soup hot, the rest of the 
meal cold,” to increase its warm weather business. Canadian 
Pacific is seeking more passengers for its Atlantic bound 
steamers by stressing ‘39% less ocean travel to Europe.” 
Seagram’s Whiskey has launched a campaign built around 
“Let the guest test tell you what price to pay for whiskey.” 
Noise Abatement Products, Inc., is promoting its air con- 


ditioner as a relief for hay fever. Many railroads are 


exploiting super-speed trains and air-conditioned cars . . . 
What new have you done to lift up your business? 


> > 


HY NOT G-MEN OF BUSINESS? Almost 
W everyone, except the culprits, concedes that the 

Department of Justice has done a super-fine job 
in rounding up public enemies, in throwing racketeers and 
criminals into a mire of disgrace and disgust, and, in 
popularizing G-Men as heroes. Possibly business men ought 
to profit from this wonderful example by organizing, on 
their own initiative, a nation-wide network of ‘Business 
G-Men.” The movement could be launched with com- 
paratively few and relatively small contributions because 
the work of such an organization could be largely confined 
to reporting to one central headquarters details about the 
kind of racketeering being practiced in this or that business. 
If volunteers joining a G-Men organization made it 
their solemn duty to report what they see and hear to a 
central office, which, in turn, brings pressure to bear on 
local, state and Federal law enforcement machinery, 
there is little doubt but that great progress could be made 
toward driving out a large percentage of the racketeers 
in business. . . . The recent announcement of Attorney- 
General Cummings that a program is under way to drive 
crooked lawyers from practicing before the Bar points one 
way whereby cooperation from business can do much to 
clean house more quickly and completely. But there are 
innumerable other possibilities, such as those which revolve 
in and around gasoline filling stations, the glass window 
store fronts of retail merchants, the retailing of milk, cheese 
and other dairy products, the fish markets, etc., etc. Even 
crooked labor leaders would be brought out into the open. 
Moreover, the chief reason why such a movement might 
accomplish much lies in the fact that practically all manufac- 
turers and merchants merely tolerate the existence of leech- 
like racketeering on the fringes 
of their business without in any Ball 
way being participants therein or | On4 | 
benefiters therefrom. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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' Or, your subscription can be started 
$s with the February, 1935, issue. 
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PREMIUM PRACTICE 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


=| HOUSEWIFE APPEAL 


Within the scope of this single issue will be pre- 
sented appeal to the Housewife—the Family 
Purchasing Agent: 


—personal items 
—items for the family 


—for the kitchen, dining room, 
bathroom, etc. 


A wealth of special articles will treat of these 
things and the ways the varied interests of the 
modern housewife can be turned into the patron- 
age of the products whose premium offers bring 
to her the opportunity to secure them. 


The illustrated section—The Panorama Pages 
—will be replete with scores of these articles 
the housewife covets, visualizing the things 
treated in the text. 


Coupled with the advertising pages, the 
editorial content will be another all-important 
Chapter in the New Encyclopedia of Premium 
Advertising that PREMIUM PRACTICE is pre- 
senting month by month in these Special Issues. 


There is no other comparable treatise on these 


subjects in existence. 


Single Copies 30c — $3 a year 
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Tribune 800,999 - $1.44 
Times 204,648 a 1.56 
American 447,911 By |. 1.67 ° | ° ° + ll h the 
eR ge ee circulation per advertiser’s dollar than any oth 
News 404,327 P 1.85 : , : P 
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Chicago Tribune delivers up to 56% more dail 
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